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FOREWORD 


In  San  Francisco,  it  is  now  easier  for  high  school  graduates  to  get 
into  college  than  it  is  to  get  into  a  job. 

Since  a  high  school  education  includes  the  consideration  of  and  the 
preparation  for  the  student's  next  station  in  life,  the  v/orld  of  work  holds 
its  rightful  place  alongside  the  college  as  the  target  of  preparation. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  high  school  graduates  continue  into 
college  after  high  school  because  of  the  lack  of  worthy  eraployment.  In 
California  the  mortality  rate  is  pronounced  the  first  year  of  college,  re- 
presenting in  so  many  instances  a  miscarriage  of  investment,  both  raoney^-.'ise 
and  timewise. 

The  challenge  to  the  community  as  a  whole  is  to  repair  the  bridge  from 
high  school  to  work,  so  that  it  will  compare  favorably  with  its  counterpart 
that  novr  so  effectively  connects  the  high  school  and  the  college.    This  is 
one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 
The  approach  is  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  schools,  placement  agencies, 
business,  industry,  and  labor  toward  an  examination  of  the  youth  work 
situation  in  San  Francisco, 

Just  as  the  high  school's  college  preparatory  curriculum  is  built  to 
serve  youth's  college  attendance,  so  the  school's  vocational  curriculum 
must  be  set  up  realistically  to  serve  the  field  of  work  youth  will  face. 
Vocational  counseling  procedures  are  effective  only  insofar  as  there  are 
actual  work  outlets  for  school-leaving  youth;  the  stimulation  of  the  college 
preparatory  curriculum  reflects  the  fact  that  college  attendance  is  an 
actuality  at  the  completion  of  the  high  school  course. 

Part-time  work  experience  Xv^hile  still  in  high  school  has  long  since 
been  demonstrated  as  a  significant  step  in  youth's  preparation  for  life. 

This  bulletin  is  published  to  stimulate  this  coordinated  community 
effort  to  examine  the  youth  work  picture.    It  has  been  prepared  by  Milton  F, 
Reiterman,  the  head  counselor  of  Mission  High  School,  who  is  on  leave  from 
that  position  to  direct  this  program. 

It  describes  the  youth  employment  situation,  work  programs,  legal 
aspects  of  work,  and  presents  supporting  tables  and  illustrations  concern- 
ing employment  trends.    Data  were  received  from  such  sources  as  the  Youth 
and  Student  Office,  California  Department  of  Employment;  Bureau  of  Attend- 
ance, San  Francisco  Unified  School  District;  Area  Office,  Research  and 
Statistics,  California  Department  of  Employment;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor;  Division  of  Industrial  '.'elf are,  State  of 
California;  membership,  Jobs  for  Youth;  and  many  business  and  labor 
representatives , 

The  factual  information  presented  here  should  act  as  a  basis  for 
further  action. 


Harold  Spears 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


This  report  indicates  the  situation  youth  faces  in  employment  and 
suggests  certain  implications  and  conclusions.    ..lutoraation,  competition 
of  displaced  workers j  too  few  on-the-job  training  programs,  shortage  of 
apprenticeship  opportunities,  absence  of  a  systematic  skill  inventory  and 
projected  needs,  population  explosion,  enormous  immigration  to  California, 
lack  of  saleable  skills,  economic  trends,  and  degree  of  articulation  among 
education,  labor  and  management  comprise  the  major  areas  of  impact  on 
employment  of  youth. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  many  under  18  years  old  do  not  apply  for 
work  permits  or  come  in  contact  with  public  agencies.    Therefore,  this 
report  cannot  reflect  the  complete  picture  of  youth  employment,  but  it 
can  establish  a  relatively  strong  base  of  information  for  projection. 
For  the  purpose  of  insight  to  the  youth  employment  picture,  it  will  be 
helpful  to  review  factors  affecting  the  overall  employment  trends, 

GENER.^  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  S/\N  FRANCISCO  LABOR  MAJ^KET 

The  status  of  San  Francisco  as  a  central  city  of  a  grov/ing  metro- 
politan area  explains  its  unusual  labor  needs.    There  exists  a  consist- 
ently strong  demand  for  professional  and  clerical  workers.  Programmers, 
tabulating  machine  supervisors,  stenographers  and  well-qualified  general 
office  workers  are  particularly  needed.    Our  hospitals  steadily  demand 
medical  technologists ^  registered  nurses,  physical  therapists  and  other 
auxiliary  workers.    The  hotel  and  restaurant  industry,  though  seasonally 
affected,  offers  many  opportunities  for  trained  youth. 

Labor  reports  consistently  indicate  San  Francisco  attracts  workers 
from  the  neighboring  areas  in  such  fields  as  commercial  art,  advertising, 
foreign  trades,  and  entertainment,  of  which  there  are  more  applicants  than 
openings.    Some  professional  and  technical  jobs  are  easily  filled  in  San 
Francisco,  while  shortages  in  the  same  occupations  are  acute  in  areas  less 
glamorous.    The  demand  for  industrial  and  construction  workers  varies  with 
the  economic . swing  and  seasonal  situation,  but  job  opportunities  are  avail- 
able for  more  highly  qualified,  skilled  workers,  particularly  in  the  metal 
trades,  with  a  general  surplus  of  unskilled  male  and  female  labor. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  location,  climate,  and  topography  endear  San  Francisco  to  its 
residents,  tourists  and  to  transients.    These  features  provide  commercial 
advantages  as  well.    Excellent  transportation  links  us  with  many  com- 
munities of  which  San  Francisco  is  the  metropolis.    Many  different 
activities  draw  workers  and  industries  from  the  surrounding  counties. 
Although  not  noted  for  manufacturing,  we  have  substantial  employment  in 
food  processing,  printing,  ship  building,  metal  and  machinery. 
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Sm  FRANCISCO'S  ECONOMIC  TREND 


The  continuing  expansion  of  financial  and  insurance  industries ^  new- 
office  buildings  J  hotels  and  other. facilities  under  construction  and  plan 
indicate  the  traditional  role  of  supplying  those  supporting  services  which 
only  a  metropolitan  city  like  San  Francisco  can  provide. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decentralization  of  some  specific  types  of 
employment  from  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  growth  in  other  employment 
categories,    San  Francisco  has  been  undergoing  an  economic  "weeding  out" 
of  certain  firms  which  require  larger  and  cheaper  plant  space  or  closer 
proximity  to  the  ever  growing  suburban  markets.    Employment  in  firms  or 
governmental  agencies  which  require  the  locational  advantages  inherent  in 
a  central  business  area  such  as  San  Francisco  has  been  growing  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  the  loss  of  those  job  opportunities  which  are 
"decentralizing".     (Tables  36  to  4-0) 

While  our  city  population  has  declined  A.%  over  the  decade,  jobs  have 
increased  6^,  though,  as  noted,  marked  by  a  significant  change  in  the 
type  of  jobs.     (Table  34-)    Total  employment  in  San  Francisco  (1958-1960) 
grew  by  7200  jobs,  but  the  jobs  in  the  areas  of  finance,  real  estate, 
insurance,  service  and  government  increased  by  9500,     (Table  36)  Thus, 
there  was  a  loss  of  2300  jobs  which  were  "decentralized",  but  they  were 
more  than  offset  by  the  large  gains  in  jobs  which  were  "centralized",  l/ 

During  the  past  ten  years  San  Francisco  has  experienced  (l)  growth 
of  the  job  type  found  in  financial  and  business  firms  and  their  supporting 
services;  (2)  constant  level  of  employment  in  trade  activities;  and  (3) 
losses  in  such  categories  as  factory  production,  contract  construction, 
transportation  and  utilities, 

GROWTH  MD  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PART-TI^ffi  HORK  FORCE  U-17  YEAR  OLDS 
YOUTH  POPULATION 

There  were  32,000  14-17  year  olds  in  San  Francisco  in  I960,  an  increase 
of  nearly  5500,  or  22%  over  1950.    While  the  number  of  young  people  wanting 
work  is  increasing,  the  job  openings  available  to  them  however  are  not 
increasing  at  a  comparative  rate.     (Tables  1,8,9,10^35*  Chart  l) 

YOUTH  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE 

Unemployment  among  high  school  students  generally  varies  with  changes 
in  the  economic  conditions  of  the  community.    The  dovmward  trend  in  the 


_l/    Source:     San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
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total  number  of  youth  working  (part--time)  would  indicate  that  although  3an 
Francisco  has  increased  its  total  v/orking  force  in  the  past  ten  years, 
other  factors  in  the  labor  market  are  decreasing  the  opportunities  available 
for  young  people.     (Tables  1,358,9,13,15,16) 

Some  factors  contributing  to  the  Gmployrr.ont  problem  of  youth  are: 
reduction  in  the  number  of  unskilled  jobs  available  due  to  automation; 
business  cycle  or  swing  in  the  economic  life  of  our  city;  restoring  part- 
time  workers  to  full-time  employment;  an  increasing  number  of  vroraen  re- 
entering the  job  market  on  a  part-time  basis;  and  the  increased  number  of 
college  students  working  part-time.    There  are  many  firms  and  employers 
who  do  not  know  of  the  available  work  programs  from  i./hich  they  may  find 
their  part-time  work  needs  satisfied  by  youth.    And  many  youth  are  unav;are 
of  avenues  to  employment. 

Approximately  37^  of  the  total  youth  population  (H-17  year  olds) 
applied  for  part-time  work  permits  in  1960-1961.    Considering  the  large 
number  coming  of  age  in  the  next  four  years  and  a  probable  groi-rth  of  the 
San  Francisco  area  work  force,  part-time  employment  combined  with  school 
attendance  could  be  more  prevalent  than  in  the  past. 

About  374-  -l/drop-outs  and  graduates  under  18  were  in  the  labor  force 
during  the  school  year  1960-1961.  Girls  outnumbered  the  boys  3  to  1.  The 
size  of  this  group  has  not  changed  appreciably  in  the  last  ten  years.  The 
drop-outs  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  employment,  since 
high  school  graduates  and  those  attending  school  will  be  available  to  pro- 
vide manpower  needs  of  business  and  industry.     (Tables  1,2) 

^.'Ihile  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  youth  apply  for  jobs  v/ith  proper 
business  demeanor,  it  is  also  true  that  many  others  are  handicapped  be- 
cause they  lack  knowledge  of  good  grooming  and  manner  in  \,/hich  to  hold 
an  interview. 

RECENT  TRENDS  IN  PART-TIIC  EI'IPLOYI-ffiNT 

About  3000  14.-17  year  olds,  slightly  less  than  10%  of  the  population 
in  the  age  group,  had  verified  jobs  at  the  time  of  application  for  work 
permits  in  1959-1960.    An  additional  11,000  youth  applied  for  work  permits. 
(Table  l) 

Odd  jobs  are  those  requiring  little  in  the  way  of  specific  skills 
and  are  typical  of  the  part-time  work  of  most  14^-15  year  olds.    Job  oppor- 
tunities for  16-17  year  olds  in  San  Francisco  are  concentrated  mainly  in 
service,  finance,  insurance  and  trade,     (Tables  19, 22, 23, 24., 25, 26) 

In  1950,  52/b  of  the  14.-17  year  old  students  were  working  or  loolang 
for  part-time  work,  and  in  I960,  the  figure  was  4-5^^,  (Tables  1,2,3) 

1/    Applied  for  work  permits  1960-1961  school  year. 
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The  overall  number  of  students  engaged  in  part-time  work  has  steadily 
declined  since  1952.     (Table    3)     Paradoxical  to  this  fact  is  the  increase 
since  1952  of  salaried  irarkers  in  the  San  Francisco  area  from  8875OOO  to 
1,154,0005  an  increase  of  21^%,     (Table  34.) 

EMPLOYt'EMT  TRENDS  IN  YOUTH  WORK  PROGRAMS  _l/ 

The  continuation-education  work  program  at  Samuel  Gompers  has  decreased 
from  a  high  of  164-8  in  1952  to  4-24-  in  1961,  or  an  approximate  15%  decrease. 
(Table  5) 

The  part-time  work  program,  4-A  program  (4-  hours  of  paid  work  and  4- 
hours  of  school)  has  experienced  the  following  trend  over  the  past  six 
school  years;     1955-56  an  increase  of  12,5^  over  the  previous  year,  1956-57 
a  decrease  of  2.5:^5  1957-58  an  \^%  decrease,  1958-59  a  decrease  of  5%, 
1959-60  a  decrease  of  15^  and  in  1960-61  a  decrease  of  2/5.    The  high  year, 
1955-56,  had  750  4A's  enrolled  and  in  1961,  523,  or  a  decrease  of  approxi- 
mately 30^  in  a  five  year  period.     (Tables  12,13) 

The  combined  number  of  working  students  in  the  4-A  and  Samuel  Gompers 
continuation  education  work  program  in  1954-  was  1513;  in  1961,  824-,  or  a 
decrease  of  approximately  4-5^.     (Table  16) 

After  school  and  Saturday  work  has  decreased  from  a  high  of  2004-  in 
1952  to  1144  in  1961,  or  a  decrease  of  43^.     (Table    6)       There  has  been 
a^  15^  decrease  in  permits  issued  in  the  last  year.     (Table  3) 

The  Christmas  work  program  has  decreased  from  II4.I  in  1955  to  795  in 
1959,  or  a  decrease  of  30^.    In  I960,  367  students  were  excused,  or  a  de- 
crease of  5yfo  from  the  previous  year  of  1959.    The  overall  loss  since  1955 
has  been  (Table  18) 

TYPES  OF  PART-TI^4E  JOBS  HELD  BY  IN-SGHOOL  YOUTH 
SEPTEMBER,  1959  -  FEBRUARY.  I960  jj 

Of  the  1344-  verified  jobs  held  by  youth  during  the  above  period,  541 
were  held  by  girls  (40^),  and  803  by  boys  (60/^),    329  girls  worked  in  the 
areas  of  sales,  vendors,  general  clerical,  typist  and  file  clerks  (60^). 
70  girls  worked  in  stock,  telephone  operators,  restaurant,  usherettes, 
general  labor  (13/^)1  and  the  remaining  142  (27^)  worked  in  such  miscellaneous 
jobs  as  domestics,  trainee  presser,  laundry,  millinery  apprentice,  messenger 
and  x/rapper. 

Approximately  145  boys  (l8$^)  worked  in  the  areas  of  sales  and  clerical 
work,    321  (4O/&)  worked  as  stock  boys  and  messengers;  151  (20^)  were  in 
restaurant  work,  service  stations,  helpers,  janitors;  9  (l/o)  in  apprentice; 
9  (1^)  in  labor;  and  I68  (20J?)  in  miscellaneous  areas. 


_l/    Gains  or  losses  have  not  been  adjusted  for  the  increase  in  youth  population. 

2/    Extracts,  special  report,  Youth  and  Student  Office,  California  Department 
of  Employment, 
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THE  SITUATION  IS  GRAl/E 


In-School  Youth 

High  school  interviewers  are  registering  an  increasing  number  of 
youth  ( 16-17)  looking  for  part-time  work,  from  3500  in  1950  seeking  a 
job  to  54-00  in  I960  (increase  of  54/^).    Until  August  of  this  year  in 
excess  of  4-000  have  registered  for  part-time  employment  through  school 
interviewers.    This  figure  could  reach  beyond  6000  by  December,  or  ap- 
proximately 2Q%  of  the  14--17  population.    The  average  percentage  of 
placement  is  4-2$^.     (Tables  8,  9) 

In  our  public  high  schools  for  the  month  of  ^pril,  1961,  more  than 
2500  boys  and  girls  sought  part-time  employment,  and  this  figure  in- 
creased steadily  as  students  seeking  summer  work  registered,  along  with 
a  further  rise  as  graduating  seniors  became  available  for  work. 

Out-of -School  Youth 

The  number  of  youth  registering  in  the  Youth  and  Student  Office  of 
the  California  Department  of  Employment  during  the  years  1950-1960  has 
been  consistently  in  the  10,000  range.    Applicants  under  25  years  of  age 
x^7ith  less  than  six  months  of  job  experience  or  student  status  are  eligible 
to  register  with  this  office.    Placements  generally  run  about  It 
must  be  noted  that  many  job  seeking  youth  do  not  become  a  statistic, 
(Table  9) 

In  the  Youth  and  Student  Office  of  the  California  Departm.ent  of 
Employm.ent  during  I960,  15,203  youth  were  seeking  irork,  -'Approximately 
33/^  were  placed.     (Table     9)     In  addition,  there  were  1328  new  applicants 
(18  years  of  age  with  6  months  of  job  experience)  registered  with  the  San 
Francisco  Industrial  Office  (laboring,  semi-skilled,  skilled),  and  the 
San  Francisco  Service  Office  (restaurant,  hotel,  domestic,  garment), 

ECOHOMIC  TREND  OF  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  -  FUTURE  CAM  BE  BRIGHT 

In  San  Francisco's  complex  economy,  technological  changes  are  creating 
many  new  jobs  each  year,  rendering  some  skills  obsolete  while  creating  a 
demand  in  the  new  higher  skilled  market.    There  is  every  indication  the 
picture  of  the  economic  life  of  San  Francisco  is  good  and  v/ill  continue 
to  grow.    We  can  equate  this  in  terms  of  payrolls,  bank  debits,  and  stock 
exchange  information.    For  many  youth  there  will  be  a  narrowing  of  job 
opportunity  and  for  others  an  expansion  in  certain  selected  categories, 

GENERAL  II'IPLICATIONS  OF  THE  CHANGING  JOB  MARKET 

The  employment  of  youth  is  not  a  simple  problem.    The  degree  of 
employment  is  the  result  of  many  factors:    the  seasonal  factors,  business 
swings  in  our  economy  (prosperity  or  recession),  the  long  range  trend, 
the  characteristics  of  the  community,  structural  factors  v/hich  make  it 
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difficult  for  youth  to  match  up  with  a  job  opportunity,  rate  of  techno- 
logical' development  ,  and  lastly  the  extent  of  the  community's  full 
utilization  of  resources  in  planning  and  action. 

Despite  the  thousands  of  young  unemployed,  the  job  market  for  male 
high  school  graduates  is  not  as  acute  as  it  might  be,  for  many  potential 
job  seekers  are  entering  the  military  service,  and  a  very  high  percentage 
are  going  on  to  college  or  technical  schools. 

Youth  in  the  San  Francisco  job  market  will  find  the  labor  needs 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  those  who  have  skills,  the  well  trained. 
The  untrained  youth  who  is  only  "looking  for  any  job"  can  expect  job 
opportunities  to  be  highly  competitive  even  in  light  of  improved 
business  conditions. 

NATIONAL  MMPCWER  TRENDS 

The  unemployment  rate  of  youth  is  more  than  twice  the  national 
average  of  unemployment  in  the  civilian  labor  force,  and  for  those  who 
do  not  complete  high  school,  unemployment  is  twice  that  of  graduates. 
The  seriousness  of  the  youth  employment  situation  is  being  given  local 
and  national  attention. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  developed  projections  that  would  indicate  on  a  national  level  the 
trends  to  the  year  1970. 

1.  There  will  be  a  rise  of  nearly  50%  in  young  people  reaching  18 
years  of  age  in  1965.     (Chart  4) 

2.  Young  workers  will  have  more  education  in  the  next  decade. 
Seventy  percent  of  those  entering  the  labor  force  will  be  high 
school  graduates  or  better.    More  and  more  employers  will  re- 
quire a  high  school  degree  as  a  screening  device  in  their 
personnel  practices.     (Charts  11,13) 

3.  The  increase  in  jobs  available  will  be  in  the  occupational 
groups  that  demand  higher  skills  and  more  education.  Pro- 
fessional and  technical  jobs  will  increase  by  4-0^.  Clerical 
and  sales  workers  will  increase  about  27%;  skilled  workers, 
about  23^.    The  demand  for  unskilled  and  farm  workers  will 
decrease  1G%,     (Charts  2,3,11A4) 

4.  The  overall  increase  in  the  total  labor  force  will  be  20^  in 
the  1960's.    At  the  present  time  only  12^  of  the  labor  force 
is  in  the  professional-technical  group.    The  greatest  increase 
in  actual  number  of  jobs  will  be  in  the  larger  fields,  such  as 
clerical,  sales,  skilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations. 
(Charts  3,6) 
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5,  A  person's  education,  both  kind  and  amount,  affects  his  career. 
Of  professional  or  technical  workers  15%  have  some  college 
education.    Of  clerical  and  sales  workers  25/^  have  at  least  a 
high  school  diploma.    Of  unskilled  workers  80/o  have  not  com- 
pleted high  school.    In  general,  those  with  more  schooling  have 
higher  earnings. 

6,  The  per  cent  of  unemployment  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  education,     (Chart  11) 


7.  The  next  decade  will  see  a  great  increase  in  our  part-time  v/orkers. 
They  will  be  mostly  women  and  youth,  totaling  sixteen  million 
persons,  a  30/b  increase  in  the  next  ten  years  in  our  part-time 
labor  force.     (Chart  15) 

8.  We  must  develop  effective  ways  of  utilizing  our  total  manpower 
resource.    V/e  cannot  afford  to  have  groups  of  people,  due  to  lack 
of  education,  training,  as  well  as  discrimination,  in  some  cases, 
relegated  to  service,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  occupations, 

CHILD  LABOR  LAWS 

One  of  the  purposes  of  child  labor  laws  is  to  protect  minors  under  18 
from  certain  kinds  of  work,  regulate  the  number  of  hours  and  prohibitions 
concerning  night  work.    These  laws  represent  a  century  of  effort  to  protect 
inexperienced  young  workers.    It  would  appear  that  certain  of  these  laws 
may  keep  youth  from  getting  jobs  in  certain  kinds  of  industries  or  some 
factory  jobs,  but  these  restrictions  are  for  the  protection  of  youth,  and 
any  recommended  changes  should  be  thoroughly  reviewed. 

Such  committees  as  the  National  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth 
recognize  the  value  of  work  experience  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  child 
labor  laws  assist  youth  by  providing  guide  lines  in  employment  whereby 
youth  will  be  employed  in  proper  jobs  and  under  conditions  which  consider 
his  education,  health  and  normal  development. 

In  order  to  serve  the  interest  of  youth  on  an  individual  basis,  some 
flexibility  might  be  warranted  through  petition  of  individual  cases,  of 
course  with  the  safeguard  that  undesirable  employment  is  not  fostered. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  told  a  House  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  that  laws  to  prevent  exploitation  of  children  may  have 
become  too  strict  for  the  public  good.    He  felt  so  strongly  about  the 
importance  of  giving  children  work  experience,  he  said,  that  he  "wouldn't 
mind  seeing  a  study  undertaken"  of  the  feasibility  of  easing  present  lav7s 
against  it.    Of  course,  he  added,  letting  children  perform  a  wider  range 
of  jobs  V.  aid  be  valuable  only  "as  long  as  you  protect  them  from 
hazardous  employment . " 


Less  than  high  school  graduates 
High  school  graduates 
Some  college 


5  % 

2h% 
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RESTRICTIONS  -  BARRIERS 


Automation 

Automation  is  rapidly  abolishing  unskilled  jobs  in  offices  and 
industry.    Youth  will  have  to  possess  a  skill  and  be  able  to  use  a  higher 
degree  of  judgment  than  has  been  required  to  date.    Fortunately,  there 
are  opportunities  to  gain  skills  in  our  high  schools.    Many  who  may  now 
lack  skills  can  gain  them  through  further  study.    However,  there  are  many 
young  people,  who,  because  of  mental  and  emotional  limitations,  may  not 
be  able  to  handle  the  jobs  that  are  available  in  our  fast  growing  techno- 
logical job  market.    These  marginal  people  will  continue  to  be  the  largest 
group  of  our  unemployable. 

The  supply  of  unskilled  boys  and  girls  is  far  greater  than  the  avail- 
able jobs.    On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  skilled  applicants  is  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  job  openings.    Most  employers  demand  that  young  job 
seekers  have  had  training  for  some  specific  occupation.    It  will  take 
continued  community  support  to  awaken  some  parents  and  students  to  the 
need  for  acquiring  skills.    It  will  take  community  action  to  help  develop 
simple  jobs  for  the  marginal  applicants,  and  continuous  promotion  and 
articulation  of  our  resources  to  forge  a  strong  link  between  school  and 
work. 

Hazardous 

Through  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  hazardous  occupa- 
tions order  restricts  all  regardless  of  age,  ability,  experience  or  school 
record.    In  some  cases  this  blanket  restriction  can  lead  only  to  violation 
or  become  a  barrier  to  employment.    Many  feel  an  amendment  that  would  make 
possible  a  procedure  whereby  youth  could  obtain  an  exemption  certificate 
through  the  Wage  and  Hour  Public  Contract's  Division  on  an  individual  basis 
might  provide  the  administrative  means  to  equate  individual  circumstances 
and  abilities  with  specific  job  opportunities. 

Hours 

The  hours  for  a  student  in  school  cannot  total  more  than  eight  per 
day  for  school  and  work  combined.    This  sometimes  prohibits  store  work, 
as  many  stores  require  a  minimum  of  four  hours  on  Monday  and  Thursday 
nights  when  stores  are  open.    Because  such  jobs  are  temporary  and  are 
for  only  two  nights  a  week,  they  are  not  suitable  as  cooperative  work 
experience  (4-A)  jobs.    Because  of  the  individual  needs  of  many  business 
firms,  opportunities  for  part-time  work  programs  during  the  hours  of 
8:00  a.m.  and  12:00  p.m.  are  numerous.    These  hours,  however,  exclude 
the  use  of  students.    This  aspect  might  be  profitably  explored. 

Personal 

There  are  also  the  barriers  that  youth  set  up  in  the  case  of  attitudes, 
dress,  know  how,  business  demeanor  when  seeking,  getting  and  holding  a  job. 
A  report  on  the  difficulty  of  drop-outs  obtaining  a  job  is  included. 
(Table  32) 
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Fair  Employment 


Technical  development  has  brought  about  a  need  for  qualified  labor. 
Qualified  minority  youth  are  taking  advantage  of  the  gates  that  are 
opening.    The  1960's  need  their  manpower,     (Gee  Page  38  and  Chart  8) 

TIME  FOR  ACTIOM 

The  meaning  of  this  evidence  is  clear;  a  more  competitive  situation 
for  youth  in  their  quest  for  employment  emphasizes  a  need  for  broad  com- 
munity effort  in  developing  job  opportunities  and  training  programs  in 
which  qualified  youth  can  participate. 

The  preparation  of  youth  in  the  procedure  of  finding,  getting  and 
holding  a  job  could  be  profitably  studied  further.    The  interest,  initia- 
tive, and  support  of  the  individual  employer,  plus  community  and  labor 
participation  can  contribute  directly  to  the  development  of  increased 
vocational  prograjns  in  the  skilled  areas.    This  interest  and  action  must 
be  continuous,  for  the  problem  will  always  be  present. 

The  Mayor's  Jobs  for  Youth  Committee,  the  Youth  and  Student  Office 
of  the  California  Department  of  Emplojrment,  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District,  and  the  San  Francisco  Youth  Association  have  engaged  in 
cooperative  publicity  programs  to  acquaint  the  community  with  the  youth 
employment  problem  and  to  promote  jobs  for  young  workers.    These  activities 
have  produced  some  positive  results  in  terms  of  more  jobs  for  youth;  how- 
ever a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done.    We  must  continue  these  promo- 
tional efforts  in  publicizing  the  need  for  more  jobs  and  training  programs 
for  youth.    With  the  employers  emphasizing  work  experience  and  maturity, 
many  of  our  youth  need  part-time  jobs  in  order  to  compete  successfully 
in  today's  job  market.      We  have  been  long  aware  of  the  inherent  positive 
values  of  part-time  work  vocational  guidance.    A  greater  number  of  jobs 
scheduled  to  a  part-time  basis  is  necessary  if  the  supply  of  yo'ong  workers 
in  San  Francisco  is  to  be  used  effectively. 

Our  task  is  before  uss     constant  year-round  promotion;  relating  of 
information  to  school  personnel  and  district  job  committees;  continuous 
effort  to  involve  labor,  management  and  all  facets  of  the  community;  and, 
most  important,  the  concrete  development  of  cooperative  job  training 
programs  for  youth. 

Although  the  prospect  of  involving  all  facets  of  the  community  in  the 
employment  problem  may  seem  time-consuming,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
anything  short  of  this  approach  will  in  the  long  run  be  most  costly  in 
time  and  money  and  wasteful  of  manpower. 

The  problems  of  youth  employment  will  not  be  solved  overnight,  nor 
by  any  single  agency  working  alone.     Only  a  cooperative  effort  can  evolve 
the  comprehensive  long  range  program  that  will  make  it  possible  for  our 
young  people  to  strengthen  the  San  Francisco  economy  rather  than  cause 
drain  upon  it. 
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editorial  postscript 
Date  Line  Bulletin 


Youth  and  Student  Office 

San  Francisco  is  First   

In  recognition  of  the  needs  of  youth,  the  Youth  and  Student  Division 
of  California  State  Employment  Service  in  San  Francisco  became  the  first 
separate  Youth  Office  in  the  United  States  in  1961,  Mrs,  Anne  Valdez, 
Manager,  reports. 


Youth  Employment 

A  Problem  of  Magnitude 

The  National  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth  recently  reported  that 
nearly  one  million  youth  are  presently  unemployed.    Although  census  tract 
statistics  are  not  available  as  yet,  a  cursory  survey  indicates  exceedingly 
high  unemployment  of  youth  in  the  Western  Addition  and  Hunters  Point-Bayview 
areas  of  this  city. 

Youth  Seeks  Work 

Students  registered  with  School  Job  Counselors  1960-61 

Per  Cent 

Year  (School  Months)      Registration        Placements  Placements 

1960  5,400  2,883  U.l 

1961  ^y^TB/,  1,295  -35v9 / 

Youth  registered  in  the  Youth  and  Student  Office,  California  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  1960-61 , 

Per  Cent 

Year  (Jan,-Dec,)  Registration        Placements  Placements 

1960  15,203  4,987  32.5  _^ 

1961  13,697  4,844  TtO^^-'^V 

In  many  instances  these  figures  represent  applicants  difficult  to 
place  because  of  a  lack  of  marketable  skills. 

Labor  Market  Trends 

Government  agencies  and  private  business  report  a  continuing  shortage 
of  well  qualified,  trained  youth  applicants  in  the  clerical  field.  In- 
creasing concern  has  been  shown  by  personnel  people  in  their  search  for 
typists,  stenos,  and  well  trained  clerical  assistants. 


Graduates 


Class  of  January,  1962 

Of  1329  graduating  seniors  who  reported  their  plans  for  the  future, 
84.7  (63/S)  plan  to  continue  their  training  in  post-high  school  institu- 
tions— junior  colleges,  senior  colleges,  universities,  technical  and 
business  colleges. 

The  other  ^.82  (37^)  planned  to  leave  school  at  the  time  of  their 
graduation.    These  youth  want  jobs  in  business  and  in  industry.    Of  this 
group,  335  (69^)  are  seeking  employment,  and  78  (l6^)  have  reported  they 
have  jobs.    The  armed  forces  will  claim  66  {\3%)  and  3  (2^)  are  getting 
married. 


Work  Permits 

The  youth  employment  problem  is  reflected  in  the  continuous  decline 
of  after-school  work  permits  issued  through  the  Bureau  of  Attendance, 

After  School  Permits 

1960  -  September-December  588 

1961  -        "  "  ^83 

(17^  decline  in  total  after  school  work  permits  issued  in  the  above 
period) 

Distributive  Education 

D,  E,  Trends 

One  hundred  sixty-nine  working  students  were  enrolled  in  the  distri- 
butive education  program  during  the  school  year  1960-61,    The  Fall  of  1961 
enrollment  was  57  and  if  the  Spring  enrollment  remains  static,  this  in 
effect  would  be  a  30^  decrease  in  comparing  1960-61  and  1961-62, 

Shell  Oil  Company 

Shell  Oil  Company's  D.  E,  program  with  the  School  District  has  been 
hailed  a  success.  The  March  issue  of  "Shell  Progress"  will  feature  this 
prototype  program  that  has  been  given  national  attention. 

4-4 

School  Work  Program 

The  part-time  work  experience  enrollment  iU-U)  during  the  Fall  of 
I960  was  251,  and  201  in  the  Fall  of  1961,    This  is  a  short-term  decline 
of  approximately  20^, 
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Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Coo 

A  technician  work  training  program  for  boys  was  initiated  by  Pacific 
Telephone  this  term.    This  program  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Northern 
California.    Boys  from  our  local  high  schools  attend  school  in  the  morning 
and  work  as  training  technicians  in  the  afternoons.    Pacific  Telephone  has 
long  cooperated  with  our  part-time  work  program,  but  this  semester  in  ex- 
cess of  6^  jobs  were  requisitioned,  an  increase  of  32%  over  the  total  U^U 
jobs  held  in  the  Fall,  1961,  ^ 

Recent  Developments 

Federal  Efforts  for  Jobless  Youth 

In  a  June  7  message.  President  Kennedy  asked  for  enactment  of  a  bill 
embodying  three  pilot  programs  for  retraining  unemployed  youth:    an  On-the- 
Job  Training  program;  a  Public  Service  Employment  and  Training  program;  and 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  program,  similar  to  the  one  of  the  1930 's. 

Fair  Employment 

A  survey  of  apprentices  and  journeymen  in  250  skills  is  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  California  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  to  determine 
how  many  are  of  minority  groups.    The  study  will  involve  1500  journeymen 
and  21,000  apprentices. 

Apprenticeship  Know-How 

Mr,  Edward  Hibbert,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Relations,  American  Can 
Company,  announced  the  formation  of  a  school  contact  committee  which  will 
work  on  the  gathering  and  preparation  of  materials  for  use  by  junior  and 
senior  high  school  counselors, 

School-Community  Improvement  Program 

District  meetings  in  Oceanview,  Bayview-Hunters  Point  and  Western 
Addition  areas  have  provided  community  leaders  an  overview  of  opportunities 
for  vocational  training, 

Labor-Counselor  Workshop 

School  District  representatives  are  meeting  with  Mr,  George  Johns 
and  Mr,  Jack  Crowley,  of  the  San  Francisco  Central  Labor  Council,  in  the 
planning  of  a  Labor-Counselor  Workshop  devoted  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  dynamics  of  labor  in  San  Francisco, 
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Publications 


Many  materials  promoting  youth  employment  and  vocational  opportunities 
in  San  Francisco  are  being  distributed© 


Promotion 

Coordinated  effort  of  the  Youth  and  Student  Office,  San  Francisco  Youth 
Association  and  Jobs  for  Youth  Committee  have  resulted  in  successful  mer- 
chandising of  the  idea:    Jobs  for  Youth        January,  the  Park  arid  Recreation 
Department's  floral  arts  plaque  in  Golden  Gate  Park  featured  the  school's 
part-time  work  program  in  a  beautiful  floral  display. 


Appreciation  is  extended  to  the  Youth  and  Student  Office,  State  De- 
partment of  Employment  and  the  Bureau  of  Attendance,  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District,  for  their  courtesy  and  cooperation  in  providing  statistics 
for  many  tables  in  this  report. 


SAN    FRANCISCO     UNIFIED     SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


2 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  WORK  PROGRAM 


FOR  STUDENTS 

^.fORK  EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION 

The  ^■■-»rk  Experience  Education  Program  in  San  Francisco  is  an  effort 
by  the  school  district  to  give  our  young  people  the  opportunity  to  discover 
their  own  vocational  interests  and  abilities  uhile  doing  "real"  work  for 
pay  in  business  and  industry.    This  is  a  stay-in-school  xrork  study  program 
designed  to  aid  students  complete  their  high  school  education,  teach  re- 
sponsibility and  encourage  and  motivate  them  to  become  more  productive 
members  of  the  community. 

The  work  experience  plan  was  developed  to  ansvrer  the  needs  of  youth 
to  obtain  practical  job  experience  and  to  help  improve  the  transition 
between  school  and  work.    This  employment  experience  assists  youth  to  grow 
into  well  informed,  responsible  citizens.     It  has  been  indicated  that 
students  in  this  program  have  become  better  students  and  better  employees 
as  a  result  of  realistic,  on-the-job  experience.    There  are  several  types 
of  work  programs  in  operation  in  the  San  Francisco  Schools.    These  pro- 
grams are  planned  cooperatively  by  the  representatives  of  the  school,  the 
community  and  the  Youth  and  Student  Office,  California  Department  of  Em- 
ployment as  one  means  of  assistance  in  the  transition  of  youth  from  school 
to  work. 

Employers  in  need  of  part-time  help  place  their  orders  with  the  Youth 
and  Student  Office  of  the  California  Department  of  Employment.    Job  orders 
are  assigned  to  emplojrment  interviewers  on  the  basis  of  the  proximity  of 
the  school  to  the  employer,  and  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 
Both  students  and  employers  profit  by  having  available  to  them  a  larger 
choice  of  job  openings  and  applicants  than  could  be  expected  from  a  call 
to  only  one  school. 

This  work  program  is  designed  to  give  youth  experience  in  part-time 
paid  employment  during  school  hours  or  after  school,  with  school  super- 
vision and  credit.    The  student  is  given  experience  in  a  competitive  work 
situation  which  meets  real  standards  and  an  opportunity  to  earn  as  v;ell 
as  learn.    The  student's  job  may  or  may  not  be  directly  related  to  the 
career  for  which  he  is  preparing,  although  in  many  cases  the  program  of 
work  experience  is  related  to  the  occupation  which  the  student  expects 
to  enter,     San  Francisco  schools  have  long  had  experience  with  this  type 
of  work  education  as  an  essential  part  of  vocational  guidance. 

This  program  has  immediate  application  in  providing  an  excellent 
source  of  dependable  help,  plus  long  range  value  of  attracting  capable 
youth  into  business  as  a  career.    The  program  may  offer  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  remedying  employee  turnover  problems.    In  addition,  students 
are  a  ifaluable  source  of  labor  for  special  employment  periods  such  as 
Saturday,  holidays  or  vacation  periods.    There  seems  to  be  agreement 
among  business  firms  that  employers  could  utilize  more  fully  the 
opportunities  inherent  in  the  vjork  experience  program. 
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SCHOOL  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 


The  school  placement  program  in  San  Francisco  is  administered  jointly 
by  the  California  Department  of  Emxployment  and  the  Child  Welfare  Division 
of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.    In  addition  to  an  employment  inter- 
viewer, each  high  school  has  a  work  experience  coordinator  to  supervise 
the  students,  to  keep  abreast  of  employer  needs  and  community  trends,  and 
to  report  to  school  counselors  and  teachers.    The  program  provides  special 
services  in  the  field  of  student  placement,  making  use  of  the  records  and 
information  available  at  the  schools. 

Our  avenues  of  work  can  be  classified  in  five  categories: 

1.  Student  Volunteer,  Unpaid  Community  Service 

2.  Cut-of -school,  Paid  General  Work  Experience  Education 

3.  Paid  Distributive  Education  Program  Subsidized  from  Federal 
Vocational  Education  Funds 

4-,  Continuation-Education 

5,     After-school,  Saturday  and  Vacation  Employment 

Type  1  -  Student  Volunteer,  Unpaid  Community  Service 

This  work  experience  affords  many  students  the  opportunity  to  develop 
work  skills  and  habits  and  at  the  same  time  experience  a  satisfaction  of 
helping  others.    Students  serve  in  centers  for  children,  youth,  the  handi- 
capped and  the  aged,  hospitals,  and  offices  of  non-profit  organizations. 
They  work  at  such  tasks  as  assistants  to  nurses,  occupational  therapists, 
general  clerks,  laboratory  assistants,  messengers,  drivers,  swimming  aids, 
social  service  receptionist,  etc.    Last  summer  329  students  were  placed 
through  the  Volunteer  Bureau  of  San  Francisco  and  close  to  14-00  students 
registered  with  the  American  Red  Cross, 

Type  2  -  Out-of -school.  Paid  General  Work  Experience  Education 

The  opportunity  of  learning  to  work  by  performing  paid  constructive 
tasks  is  decreasing.    Automation  has  reduced  the  number  and  types  of  jobs 
available  to  young  people  today,  and  these  changes  have  necessitated 
developing  new  work  opportunities  in  the  community  to  take  the  place  of 
those  which  formerly  were  available  to  youth. 

General  Work  Experience  Education  is  a  program  designed  to  give  youth 
experience  in  part-time  paid  employment  performed  during  school  hours  or 
after  school,  with  school  supervision  and  school  credit  for  work  success- 
fully accomplished.    This  gives  the  student  experience  in  "real"  work 
which  meets  "real"  standards.    Last  year  the  enrollment  was  523  students. 

Type  3  -  Paid  Distributive  Education  Program  Subsidized  from  Federal 
Vocational  Education  Funds 

The  basis  for  Distributive  Education  Funds  was  made  possible  through 
the  original  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  which  was  approved  in 
1917  and  is  still  in  effect.    The  objective  of  this  act  is  to  provide 
education  to  prepare  persons  for  useful  employment. 
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The  occupations  in  which  students  may  T/ork  under  the  distributive 
education  plan  are  lioiited  to  those  positions  connected  vdth  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services  to  consumers,  retailers,  jobbers,  wholesalers, 
and  others.    Such  jobs  as  window  trimming,  advertising,  retail  selling, 
service  station  operation,  laundry  or  bakery  routes,  insurance  and  many 
similar  categories  are  included  in  the  distributive  occupations  program. 

Distributive  education  is  offered  in  five  of  our  high  schools.  One 
teacher  is  provided  in  each  school,  their  programs  being  similar  —  sales 
classes  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  free  for  coordination  of  the  v/ork 
with  business  firms.    The  program  provides  part-time  on-the-job  experience 
for  students  in  the  distributive  education  field.    Each  year  approximately 
200  students  receive  this  on-the-job  supervision. 

Type  L  -  Continuation  Education  Program 

This  program  is  available  for  students  16-18  years  of  age  who  find  it 
necessary  to  seek  full-time  employment.    Assignment  to  Samuel  Compers  High 
School  provides  opportunity  for  a  four  hour  per  iN^eek  school  attendance. 
This  program  enables  many  potential  drop-outs  to  continue  their  schooling 
and  meet  their  job  requirements.    The  number  of  working  students  in  this 
program  last  year  was  301. 

Type  5  -  After-school,  Saturday  and  Vacation  Employment 

There  are  many  students  employed  after  school  and  on  Saturday.  Last 
year  12,368  work  permits  were  issued  through  the  Bureau  of  .attendance  to 
minors  working  in  San  Francisco,    The  school  department  does  not  assume 
responsibility  of  supervision  of  the  general  after-school-Saturday 
employment , 

Summer  Work 

"Youth  Wants  to  Work"  Committee,  which  serves  youth  seeking  part-time 
and  temporary  work,  operates  with  special  emphasis  during  the  school  sammer 
vacation  period,  from  June  to  September.    The  principal  participants  are: 
San  Francisco  Youth  Association;  Youth  and  Student  Office,  California 
Department  of  Employment |  Adult  Advisory  Board  of  San  Francisco  Youth 
Association;  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  and  the  San  Francisco 
Catholic  School  Department, 

During  the  ten  week  summer  period  in  1960,  5,4-12  students  registered 
for  vacation  jobs,  an  increase  of  lOp  over  1959. 

1,4-25  students  were  placed  on  summer  jobs  in  I960.    In  addition,  609 
graduates  were  placed  in  full  time  employment.    The  results  of  the  1961 
summer  program  indicate  a  dramatic  3O70  up-swing  in  job  placements  despite 
a  less  favorable  job  market, 

Workreation  Program 

This  program  was  originated  three  years  ago  with  the  approval  of 
Mayor  Christopher,    The  Recreation  and  Park  Commission  and  a  committee 
of  leading  citizens  and  employers  realized  that  San  Francisco  could  make 
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valuable  use  of  the  many  teenagers  unable  to  obtain  summer  work.  These 
boys  and  girls,  students  in  San  Francisco  public  and  private  high  schools, 
were  made  city  employees  and  given  part-time  jobs  in  playgrounds,  pools, 
parks,  etc.    The  program  is  called  WORKREATION.    100  boys  and  25  girls 
were  placed  in  work  stations  within  the  Recreation  Department.  ,'15,000 
was  provided  for  salaries  of  students. 

The  Christmas  Work  Program 

For  at  least  20  years  high  school  pupils  have  been  released  from 
school  for  the  week  preceding  the  Christmas  holidays  in  order  to  work  in 
San  Francisco  business  establishments. 

Business  firms  place  their  job  orders  with  the  California  Department 
of  Employment,    Under  our  cooperative  plan,  pupils  are  notified  concerning 
these  jobs  and  make  application  in  person.    The  school  determines  whether 
or  not  the  pupil's  school  work  justifies  his  release.    The  current  policy 
is  that  pupils  who  plan  to  be  released  from  school  one  week  prior  to  the 
vacation  period  must  be  presently  enrolled  in  a  business  course.  Approxi- 
mately 376  young  people  were  excused  for  Christmas  work  in  I960,  Many 
others  work  during  the  regular  Christmas  vacation  period. 

Jobs  for  Youth  Committee 

In  March,  I960,  the  San  Francisco  Committee  on  Youth  was  established 
by  the  United  Community  Fund  under  terms  of  an  ordinance  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,    This  com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Mr,  Mortimer  Fleischhacker ,  represents  broad  facets 
of  the  community  agencies  and  city  department  heads  that  are  engaged  in 
youth  activities.    Members  have  recognized  that  one  of  the  broad  problems 
which  must  be  met  is  job  opportunities  for  youth.    Job  experience  must  be 
an  intermediate  step  of  youth  for  a  successful  transition  from  school  to 
membership  in  the  active  labor  force.    Therefore,  a  sub-committee  on  Jobs 
for  Youth  x^7as  organized. 

The  sub-committee,  Jobs  for  Youth,  is  chaired  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Harold  Spears.    The  committee  has  representation  from  manage- 
ment, labor  and  youth  serving  agencies.    Its  objective  is  to  encourage  more 
job  opportunities  for  youth  of  San  Francisco.     Acting  as  a  fact  finding, 
advisory  and  action  group,  the  committee  relates  information  to  the  voca- 
tional counselors  in  the  schools,  the  Youth  and  Student  Office,  California 
Departm.ent  of  Employment,  the  district  committees,  and  press,  radio  and 
TV  representatives. 

As  a  result  of  this  community  effort  there  has  been  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  youth  employment  activity.    The  P.  G.  &  E.  PROGRESS,  with  a 
circulation  of  2g-  million,  ran  a  feature  story  in  the  August  issue,  BAY 
REGION  BUSINESS,  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  carried  a 
special  feature  story  endorsing  part-time  work  for  youth.    The  Downtown 
Association  distributed  promotional  material  supporting  this  program. 
Press,  radio  and  TV  have  been  highly  cooperative  in  sensitizing  the 
community  to  the  problem. 
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There  has  been  a  strong  liaison  betv/een  the  efforts  of  the  California 
Department  of  Employment  and  youth  groups.    The  Jobs  for  Youth  Committee 
has  worked  with  districts  on  career  days,  distribution  of  occupational 
information  and  apprenticeship  information.    This  coordination  of  effort 
has  brought  about  a  more  concerted  program  for  youth  employment.  Pre- 
liminary reports  have  been  distributed  to  youth  leaders. 

For  many  years  the  school  department  has  cooperated  with  the  California 
Department  of  Employment  in  the  job  placement  of  youth.    At  the  present 
time  an  additional  staff  member  is  working  with  the  school  interviev;ers , 
counselors.  Jobs  for  Youth  Committee  and  agencies  in  relating  labor  market 
trends  and  specific  training  information. 
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THE  LAWS 


FEDERAL  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS 


The  chart  below  presents  pertinent  points  of  the  Federal  laws  governing  the  employment  of  manors  in  California. 

The  statennents  preceded  by  the  si^n  (#)  summarize  selected  child  labor  provisions  of  the  United  States  Fair  Labor  StandaitU  Act 
which  (1)  prohibit  the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  foreign  commerce  of  goods  produced  in  establishments  in  the  United  State*  in 
or  about  which  oppressive  child  labor  has  been  employed  within  30  days  prior  to  the  removnl  of  the  goods;  (2)  prohibit  the  employment  of 
oppressive  child  labor  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  such  commerce. 


For  all  Minors  under  age  18 

Minor* — Ages  16  and  IT 

Minors— Age*  14  and  16 

Miaors— Xg««  IS  aad  IS 

School  Attendance 

Work  Permits 

Required 

Permits  to  Employ 

Hours  of  Work 

iin.  4«  bourj 

 ^  

^Wlicn  srtiool  is  in  sfssion,  diily 
maxiiiiiim,  3  hours;  wcukly  niax- 
iitiuin,  18  hours. 

fWhun  school  is  not  in  session, 
daily  maximum,  8  hours;  weekly 
niaxiinum.  40  hours. 

/Outside  of  school  lioura  only. 

/.Minors  of  these  itn  may  not  be 
employed  in  employment  s<ib)cet 
to   the   FLSA.    See  exceptions 
under  Occupations  below. 

Spread  of  Hours 

 miiat  p^HorTTi^.j   

/See  column  Ages  14  aud  15. 

/Work  must  bo  performed  be- 
tween 7  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Occupationa 

Prohibited: 

/May  not  be  employed  in: 

a.  Explosives — manufacturing 
occupations. 

b.  Motor-vehicle  occupationa. 

c.  Mioing  occupationa. 

d.  Logging  and  sawmilling  oc- 
cupations. 

e.  Power-driven  woodworking 
machine  and  power-driven 
metal    forming,  punching 
and  shearing  machine  occu- 
pationa. 

f.  Occupations  involving  ex- 
posure to  radio-active  sub- 
stances, and  to  ionixing  radia- 
tions. 

g.  Power-driven  hoisting  appa- 
ratus occupationa. 

h.  Occupations  in  slaughtering, 
meat  packing  and  rendering 
plants. 

L    Bakery  machine  operations, 
j.   Paper    products  machine 

operations, 
k.  Brick,  tile  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts manufactured. 
See  Child  Labor  Bulletin  101  for 
details. 

/May  all  be  employeu  only  in  a 
limited  number  of  occupations 
not  requiring  performance  of  any 
duties  in  work  places  where  goods 
are  manufactured,  mined,  or  other- 
wise processed,  or  occupations  de- 
clared hazardous  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  See  Child  Labor  Bulletin 
No.   101.  See  also  occupations 
prohibited  in  column  under  Age 
18. 

/Minors  12  and  13  years  of  age 

may  not  be  employed  in  employ- 
ment covered  by  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  FLSA  except 
(1)   in   agriculture:   (2)   as  aa 
actor  or   performer   in  motion 
picture,     theatrical,     radio,  or 
television    productions;    (3)  in 
the  delivery  of  newspapers  to  the 
consumer. 

elusively  employed  by  their  par- 
ents, or  a  person  staodini{  in  pUee 
of  a  parent,  in  occupations  other 
Uian  manufacturing  or  mining  or 
occupationa  declared  haxardous 
by  the  Secrctarv  of  Labor  are  also 
exempt. 

Wage* 

/May  not  be  paid  less  than  minimu 
/Must  be  paid  overtime  for  hours  ii 

ra  wage  rates  established  by  Fair  Ia 
excess  of  40  per  week. 

>or  Standards  .\eu 

Agricnlttire 

/Octee  not  apply  to  employment  by 
a  farmer  of  his  own  children  on 
his  own  farm. 

See  ChUd  Ubor  Bulletin  102  for 
details. 

Exception: 
No  limitation  on  hours  of  v/ork. 

/No  employment  permitted  during 
school  hours. 

Note:  Where  any  enployef  i*  fubieet  to  both  SUte  iod  Federal  Uw,  tb*  Mgber  staudanl  pmiUi. 
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CALIFORNIA  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS 


The  chart  below  presents  pertinent  points  of  the  State  laws  Kovernins  the  eniploymrnt  of  minors  in  (California. 

The  statements  preceded  by  the  sign  (*)  summarize  t-elccted  provisions  of  the  California  laws  as  contained  in  the  Labor  Cutlo,  the  Edu- 
cation Code,  anil  Orders  of  the  California  Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 


For  all  Minors  under  age  18 

Minors—Ages  16  and  17 

Minors— Ages  14  and  15 

Mlaort— Afet  t>  tad  U 

School  Attendance 

♦Required  unless  a  high  school 
graduate. 

♦If  regulirly  employed  and  not  a 
high  school  graduate,  must  at- 
tend continuation  school  at  least 
4  hours  a  week. 

♦When  not  regularly  employed 
and  not  a  high  school  gradurito. 
must  attend  continuation  school 
at  least  3  liours  per  day. 

♦MUST  ATTEN'D  FULL  TI.ME  .SCHOOL 

For  few  exceptions  for  minors  H  and  16  yeani  of  aur. 

see  Education  Code  12252-12262. 

Work  Permits 

Required 

Permits  to  Employ 

♦Rcriuircil  on  days  schools  arc  in  scuion. 

Hours  of  Work 

♦Daily    maximum.    8    hours  in- 
cludins  time  spent  in  school. 
♦Weekly  maximum,  48  hours. 

♦Exception:  no  limitation  in  agri- 
cultural, horticultural,  viticul- 
tural,  or  domestic  labor. 

♦.May  be  cmfiloyed  after  school 
and  on  non-school  drivs. 

•May  not  be  eniployetj  on  days 
sf:hool  is  in  s<>ssiun.  See  text  for 
e:<ccp(iuns  in  thoilrical  cinploy- 
mcnt. 

Spread  of  Hours 

♦Work   must   be   performed  be- 
tween 5  a.m.  and  10  p.m. 

♦Exception :  public  messenger  serv- 
ice must  be  performed  between 
6  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 

#Work   must   be   performed  be- 
tween 7  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Oceupattons  — > 

»l  Prohibited: 

•For  girls,  public  messenger  serv- 
ice and  street  occupations. 

♦All   minors,  selling  or  serving 
alcoholic  beverages  (Section  46 
of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act,  applying  to  all  minors 
under  21  years  of  age). 

,    May  not  be  employed: 

♦In  hazardous  occupations. 
•In  public  messenger  service. 

♦In  construction  work. 
♦In  delivering  goods  from  motor 
♦In  operating  auto  or  truck. 
♦In  bowling  alley,  pool  or  billiard 
♦In  vicinity  of  moving  machinery 
♦For  more  detailed  list  of  haz 
State  law,  see  Digest. 

vehicles, 
room. 

ardous  occupations  prohibited  by 

Wages 

♦May  not  be  paid  leas  than  mini- 
mum rates  established  in  Orders 
of  California  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission. 

Agriculture 

♦See  text  for  exceptions  where 
minor  is  working  for  parent. 

Exception: 
No  limitation  on  hours  of  work. 

♦May  be  employed  after  school 
and  non-gchool  days  only. 

♦.May  work  on  non-srhool  days 
only. 

♦Hours  of  work:  Daily  maximum.  8  hours,  including  lime  spent 
school;  weekly  maximum,  48  hours. 

Not*:  Where  any  employer  la  subject  to  both  State  and  Federal  law,  the  higher  standard  prevails. 
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CALIFORNIA  AND  FEDERAL  CfflLD  LABOR  LAWS 

The  chart  below  presents  pertinent  points  of  the  State  and  Federal  laws  governing  the  employment  of  minors  in  California. 

The  statements  preceded  by  the  sign  (*)  summarize  selected  provisions  of  the  California  laws  as  contained  in  the  Labor  Code,  the  Edu- 
cation Code,  and  Orders  of  the  California  Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 

The  statements  preceded  by  the  sign  (#)  summarize  selected  child  labor  provisions  of  the  United  States  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  (1)  prohibit  the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  foreign  commerce  of  goods  produced  in  establishments  in  the  United  States  in 
or  about  which  oppressive  child  labor  has  been  employed  within  30  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  goods;  (2)  prohibit  the  employment  of 
oppressive  child  labor  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  such  commerce. 


For  all  Minors  under  age  18 

Minors — Ages  16  and  17 

Minors — Ages  14  and  15 

Minors— Ages  12  and  13 

School  Attendance 

♦Required  unless  a  high  school 
graduate. 

♦If  regularly  employed  and  not  a 
high  school  graduate,  must  at- 
tend continuation  school  at  least 
4  hours  a  week. 

♦When  not  regularly  employed 
and  not  a  high  school  graduate, 
must  attend  continuation  school 
at  least  3  hours  per  day. 

♦MUST  ATTEND  FULL  TIME  SCHOOL 

For  few  exceptions  for  minors  14  and  16  years  of  age, 
see  Education  Code  12252-12262. 

Work  Permits 

Required 

Permits  to  Employ 

♦Required  on  days  schools  are  in  session. 

Hours  of  Work 

♦Daily    iiiaximuin,    8   hours  in- 
cluding time  spent  in  school. 
♦Weekly  maximum,  48  hours. 
ifSee  column  Ages  14  and  15. 

♦Exception:  no  limitation  in  agri- 
cultural, horticultural,  viticul- 
tural,  or  domestic  labor. 

♦.May  be  employod  after  school 
and  on  non-school  da\'3. 

ifWIien  school  is  in  session,  dnily 
maximum,  3  hours;  weekly  max- 
imum, 18  hours. 

IWhen  school  is  not  in  session, 
daily  maximum,  8  hours;  weekly 
maximum,  40  hours. 

/Outside  of  school  Ijours  only. 

♦May  not  be  employed  on  days 
school  is  in  session.  See  text  for 
exceptions  in  thc.itrical  cmploy- 

/-Minors  of  these  ai;cs  may  not  be 
employed  in  employment  subject 
to  the  FLSA.  See  exceptions 
under  Occupations  below. 

Spread  of  Hours 

♦Work  must  be  performed  be- 
tween 5  a.m.  and  10  p.m. 

♦Exception:  public  messenger  serv- 
ice must  be  performed  between 
6  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 

/See  column  Ages  14  and  15. 

/Work  must  be  performed  be- 
tween 7  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Occupatfons  — — 

►  Prohibited: 

1  •For  girls,  public  messenger  serv- 
1    ice  and  street  occupations. 
♦All  minors,  selling  or  serving 
alcoholic  beverages  (Section  46 
of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act,  applying  to  all  minors 
under  21  years  of  age). 

/May  not  be  employed  in : 

a.  Explosives — manufacturing 
occupations. 

b.  Motor-vehicle  occupations. 

c.  Mining  occupations. 

d.  Logging  and  sawmilling  oc- 
cupations. 

e.  Power-driven  woodworking 
machine  and  power-driven 
metal    forming,  punching 
and  shearing  machine  occu- 
pations. 

f.  Occupations    involving  ex- 
posure to  radio-active  sub- 
stances, and  to  ionizing  radia- 
tions. 

g.  Power-driven  hoisting  appa- 
ratus occupations. 

h.  Occupations  in  slaughtering, 
meat  packing  and  rendering 
plants. 

i.  Bakery  machine  operations, 
j.    Paper     products  machine 

operations, 
k.  Brick,  tile  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts manufactured. 

See  Child  Labor  Bulletin  101  for 

details. 

^   May  not  be  employed : 
1     *In  hazardous  occupations. 
1     •In  public  messenger  service. 
♦In  construction  work. 
♦In  delivering  goods  from  motor 
♦In  operating  auto  or  truck. 
♦In  bowling  alley,  pool  or  billiard 
♦In  vicinity  of  moving  machinery 
♦For  more  detailed  list  of  Uaz 
State  law,  see  Digest. 
/May  all  be  employed  only  in  a 
limited  number  of  occupations 
not  requiring  performance  of  any 
duties  in  work  places  where  goods 
are  manufactured,  mined,  or  other- 
wise processed,  or  occupations  de- 
clared hazardous  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  See  Child  Labor  Bulletin 
No.  101.  See  also  occupations 
prohibited  in  column  under  Age 
18. 

krehicles. 
room. 

ardous  occupations  prohibited  by 

/Minors  12  and  13  years  of  age 
may  not  be  employed  in  employ- 
ment covered  by  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  FLSA  except 
(1)  in  agriculture;  (2)  as  an 
actor  or  performer  in  motion 
picture,  theatrical,  radio,  or 
television  productions;  (3)  in 
the  delivery  of  newspapers  to  the 
consumer. 

/Minors  under  16  years  of  age  ex- 
clusively employed  by  their  par- 
ents, or  a  person  standing  in  place 
of  a  parent,  in  occupations  other 
than  manufacturing  or  mining  or 
occupations  declared  hazardous 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are  also 
exempt. 

Wages 

♦May  not  be  paid  lees  than  mini- 
mum rates  established  in  Orders 
of  California  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission. 

/May  not  be  paid  less  than  minimu 
/Must  be  paid  overtime  for  hours  in 

m  wage  rates  established  by  Fair  Lab 
excess  of  40  per  week. 

>or  Standards  Act. 

Agriculture 

♦See  text  for  exceptions  where 
minor  is  working  for  parent. 

/Does  not  apply  to  employment  by 
a  farmer  of  his  own  children  on 
his  own  farm. 

See  ChUd  Labor  BuUetin  102  for 
details. 

Exception: 
No  limitation  on  hours  of  work. 

♦May  be  emplo.ved  after  school 
and  non-school  days  only. 

/No  employment  permitted  during 
school  hours. 

♦May  work  on  non-school  days 
only. 

♦Hours  of  work:  Daily  maximum,  8  hours,  including  time  spent  in 
school;  weekly  maximum,  48  hours. 

!:  Where  any  employer  Is  subject  to  both  State  and  Federal  Uw,  the  higher  standard  prejalls. 


CHILD  LABOR  LAWS 


Child  labor  laws  are  sometimes  State  law  and  sometimes  Federal,  affect- 
ing workers  in  all  States  equally.     Purpose  of  these  lavrs  is  to  improve  the 
conditions  which  minors  will  work  under  and  to  give  them  protection  from 
hazards,  such  as  accidents,  unemployment  and  exploitation. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  CALIFORHI  ^  CHILD  LABOR  LmS 
School  Attendance  Requirements 

A,  Minors  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years  must  attend  full-time 
school  unless  exempted  for  special  reasons  provided  by  law, 
(Education  Code  Sec.  12101) 

B,  Minors  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  who  have  not  been  graduated 
from  high  school  and  who  are  employed  regularly  must  attend  continua- 
tion classes  for  at  least  four  hours  per  week,     (Education  Code 

Sec,  12551)    When  not  regularly  employed  such  minors  must  attend 
such  classes  for  at  least  three  hours  per  day.     (Education  Code 
Sec.  12553) 

Work  Permits 

A.  No  minor  under  18  years  of  age  and  over  I6  years  of  age  who  is  re- 
quired to  attend  school,  and  no  minor  under  I6  years  of  age  shall  be 
allowed  to  work  without  a  PERMIT  TO  WORK.     (Education  Code  Sec.  12304, 
12551,  12701  and  12702;  Labor  Code  Sec,  1299)    This  permit  must  be 
obtained  by  the  minor.     Such  state  permit  is  also  accepted  as  proof 
of  age  under  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  ilct.     It  is  recommended 
that  employers  covered  by  that  act  who  employ  minors  require  ALL  such 
minors  to  obtain  Permits  to  Work  showing  that  they  are  of  legal  age 
for  the  occupation  in  Xirhich  employed, 

B.  EMPLOYERS  must  obtain  PERrHTS  TO  EMPLOY  when  employing  minors  under 
16  years  of  age  (Education  Code  Sec,  12301  and  I2304.) ,  For  minors 
over  16  years  of  age,  the  employer  must  have  on  file  either  a  permit 

to  employ  or  a  copy  of  the  permit  to  v/ork  which  authorizes  the  employer 
to  employ  the  minor.     (Education  Code  Sec,  12701  and  12702) 

C.  PERMITS  TO  I'JORK  A^ID  PERMITS  TO  EMPLOY  Pm  ISSUED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES, 
(Education  Code  Sec.  12251,  12301,  12651  and  12701) 

D,  Failure  to  produce  permits  to  work  or  to  employ  is  prima  facie  evidence 
of  illegal  employment  of  minors,     (Labor  Code  Sec.  1304.) 

E,  Permits  are  not  required  for  children  employed  in  agricultural  work  on 
FARMS  OWNED  OR  OPERATED  by  the  PARENTS  or  GUARDi;iJTS.     (Education  Code 
Sec.  122^9) 

F,  Permits  are  not  needed  for  odd  jobs  in  private  homes,  such  as  leaf 
raking,  lawn  mowing,  and  baby  sitting,  where  the  minor  is  not  regularly 
employed.     (Attorney  General's  Opinion  No.  51/14-5) 
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Age  of  Minors 


No  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  be  permitted  to  work  (Labor 
Code  Sec,  1290),  except: 

A,  Minors  15  years  of  age  may  secure  permits  to  xrork  FULL  TIrE,  but 

1,  Must  have  completed  equivalent  of  seventh  grade. 

2,  Must  have  promise  of  definite  employment,  and 

3,  Must  be  physically  fit  to  undertake  work  contemplated, 
(Education  Code  Sec.  12252  and  12261) 

B,  Minors  14-  years  of  ago  may  receive  permits  to  work  FULL  TIl^,  but 

1,  Must  hold  diploma  of  graduation  from  eighth  grade. 

2,  Must  have  promise  of  definite  employment. 

3,  Must  be  physically  fit  to  undertake  the  work  contemplated,  and 
Family  must  be  in  extreme  financial  need  because  of  death,  dis- 
ability or  desertion  of  father.     (Education  Code  Sec.  12254-  and 
12261) 

Note:     Minors  who  receive  permits  under  A  and  B  above  must 
attend  part-time  continuation  classes  for  at  least 
four  hours  per  week.     (Education  Code  Sec.  12266 
and  12551) 

C,  Minors  over  14-  may  receive  permits  to  work  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  hours  during 
the  public  school  session,     (Education  Code  Sec,  12266) 

D,  Mnors  over  12  but  under  16  years  of  age  may  receive  permits  to  work 
SATURDAYS  and  during  regular  or  occasional  specified  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
VACATIONS.     (Education  Code  Sec.  12258,  12255  and  12256) 

Hours  of  Employment 

A,  Number  of  hours 

1,  Minors  under  18  years  of  age  shall  not  be  permitted  to  v/ork  for 
more  than  8  HOURS  IN  ONE  DAY  or  more  than  ^8  HOURS  IN  ONE  1/JEEK 
(Labor  Code  Sec.  1391),  except: 

Minors  16  years  old  and  over  may  be  employed  in  agricultural, 
horticultural,  viticultural,  or  domestic  labor  for  more  than 
8  hours  in  one  day  or  4-8  hours  in  one  week.     (Labor  Code  Sec. 
1394(a)) 

2.  Schooltime — time  required  to  be  spent  in  school  must  be  included 
in  limitation  of  8-hour  day.     (Education  Code  Sec.  12266  and 

12  704.) 

B.  Spread  of  Hours  (Night  Work) 

1.    Minors  under  18  years  of  age  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work 
BEFORE  FIVE  O'CLOCK  in  the  morning  or  AFTER  TEN  O'CLOCK  in 
the  evening  (Labor  Code  Sec.  1391),  except: 
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No  boy  under  18  years  shall  be  permitted  to  work  as  a  messenger 
for  any  telegraph,  telephone  or  messenger  company  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
(Labor  Code  Sec.  1297) 

One  day's  rest  in  7  for  all  employees  in  any  occupation. 
Exceptions;     Cases  of  emergency;  employees  working  in  the 
necessary  care  of  animals ,  crops,  or  agricultural  lands,  or 
in  the  protection  of  life  or  property  from  loss  or  destruc- 
tion; or  for  any  common  carrier  engaged  in  or  connected  v/ith 
the  movement  of  any  train;  or  employees  working  under  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement;  or  when  the  total  hours  of 
employment  do  not  exceed  30  hours  in  any  week  or  6  hours  in 
any  1  day.    In  addition,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Labor 
Law  Enforcement  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations, 
may,  when  in  his  judgment  hardship  will  result,  grant  an 
exemption  from  this  provision.    The  days  of  rest  may  be 
accumulated  x;hen  the  nature  of  the  employment  reasonably 
requires  that  the  employee  work  7  or  more  consecutive  days 
provided  that  in  each  calendar  month  the  employee  receives 
days  of  rest  equivalent  to  1  day's  rest  in  7. 

Occupational  Restrictions 

A .  Messengers 

1,  No  girl  under  18  years  or  boy  under  16  years  shall  be  permitted 
to  xrork  as  a  messenger  for  any  telegraph,  telephone  or  messenger 
company  in  the  distribution  or  delivery  of  goods  or  messages  in 
cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  15,000,     (Labor  Code 
Sec,  1297) 

2,  Persons,  or  companies,  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  packages, 
letters,  notes,  messages  or  other  matter,  and  every  manager, 
superintendent  or  other  agent  thereof,  x/ho  sends  any  i'lENOR  IN 
THE  EMPLOY  of  such  company  or  person  to  the  keeper  of  any  house 
of  prostitution,  variety  theater  or  other  place  of  questionable 
repute,  or  to  any  person  connected  with,  or  to  any  inmate  of 
such  house,  theater,  or  other  place,  or  v/ho  permits  such  minor 
to  enter  such  house,  theater  or  other  place,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,     (Penal  Code  Sec,  273(e)) 

B.  Street  Trades 

The  attorney  general  has  ruled  that  children  "employed"  in  street 
trades  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  other  "employed" 
children,  but  that  "permits  to  employ"  are  not  required  in  the  case 
of  children  working  as  independent  contractors. 

A  specif i-c  street-trades  law  applying  to  cities  of  23,000  population 
or  over  provides  that  no  boy  under  10  and  no  girl  under  18  shall  be 
employed  or  permitted  to  xrark  in  the  sale  or  distribution  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  periodicals,  or  circulars,  or  in  peddling  or  boot- 
blacking,  or  in  any  other  occupation  pursued  in  any  street  or  public 
place. 


C .      Dangerous  Occupations  (Hazardous) 


1,  No  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  in  any  capacity  in: 

a.  Adjusting  any  belt  to  any  machinery 

b.  Sewing  or  lacing  machine  belts  in  any  workshop  or  factory 

c.  Oiling,  wiping  or  cleaning  machinery,  or  assisting  therein 

2,  No  minor  under  the  age  of  l6  years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  in  any  capacity  in  operating  or  assisting  in  operating 
any  of  the  follov/ing  machines: 

a.  Circular  or  band  sawsj  wood  shapers,  wood  jointers,  planers, 
etc, 

b.  Picker  machines  or  machines  used  in  picking  wool,  cotton,  etc. 

c.  Printing  presses  of  all  kinds;  boring  or  drill  presses,  etc, 

d.  Corner-staying  machines  in  paper-box  factories;  etc, 

e.  Dough  brakes  or  cracker  machinery  of  any  description 

f .  Wire  or  iron  straightening  or  drawing  machinery;  rolling-or 
mixing  machinery,  etc, 

3,  No  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  in  any  capacity: 

a.  Upon  any  railroad 

b.  Upon  any  vessel  or  boat  engaged  in  navigation  or  commerce 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State 

c.  In,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  processes  in  which 
dangerous  or  poisonous  acids,  dyes  or  gases  are  used. 

d.  In  scaffolding,  in  heavy  work  in  the  building  trades,  in 
any  tunnel  or  excavation,  or  in,  about,  or  in  connection 
with  any  mine,  coal  breaker,  coke  oven  or  quarry. 

e.  In  assorting,  manufacturing  or  packing  tobacco. 

f .  In  operating  any  automobile,  motor  car  or  truck. 

g.  In  any  bowling  alley,  or  pool  or  billiard  room, 

h.  In  any  occupation  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb,  or  injurious 
to  the  health  or  morals  of  such  minors, 

4-,  The  Division  of  Labor  Law  Enforcement  may,  after  hearing,  declare 
other  occupations  dangerous  to  the  lives  or  limbs  or  injurious  to 
the  health  or  morals  of  minors  under  16  years  of  age, 

5,    Minors  under  16  years  of  age  are  excluded  from  the  following: 

a.  All  occupations  where  such  children  come  in  the  close 
proximity  to  moving  machinery 

b.  All  building  or  construction  work  of  any  kind 

c.  Delivering  goods,  merchandise,  commodities,  papers  or 
packages  from  motor  vehicles 

d.  All  occupations  in  the  manufacture,  transportation  and  sale  of 
explosives  or  articles  containing  explosive  components.  This 
includes  ammunition,  blasting  caps,  fireworks,  high  explosives 
and  similar  products. 
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D.      Liquor  Establishments 


Every  person  who  employs  or  uses  the  services  of  any  person  under  the 
age  of  21  years  in  or  on  that  portion  of  any  premises,  during  business 
hours,  which  are  primarily  designed  and  used  for  the  sale  and  service 
of  alcoholic  beverages  for  consumption  on  the  premises  is  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor.     (Business  and  Professions  Code  Sec.  25663) 

Records  and  Notices 

A.      Employers  of  minors  under  18  years,  or  their  agents: 

1.  Must  keep  a  separate  register  containing  the  names,  ages  and 
addresses  of  employed  minors. 

2.  Must  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  notice  stating  the  hours 
of  work, 

3.  Must  keep  on  file  all  permits  and  certificates  either  to  v;ork  or 
to  employ. 

4-.    Failure  to  produce  permits  to  work  or  to  employ,  or  to  post  notices 
required  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  illegal  employment  of  minors, 
(Labor  Code  Sec.  1304;  Education  Code  Sec.  124-56  and  12758) 

Penalties 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  child  labor  laws  and  viola- 
tions thereof  are  misdemeanors  punishable  by  fines  ranging  up  to  >250  or  jail 
sentences  ranging  up  to  six  months,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Caution 

In  addition  to  being  governed  by  the  California  Labor  Laws,  many  employers 
are  governed  by  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,    The  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,   (l)  pro- 
hibit the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  foreign  commerce  of  goods 
produced  in  establishments  in  the  United  States  in  or  about  which  oppressive 
child  labor  has  been  employed  within  30  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  the 
goods;   (2)  prohibit  the  employment  of  oppressive  child  labor  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  such  commerce.  Em- 
ployers working  on  government  contracts  in  excess  of  510,000  are  governed 
by  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Walsh-Kealey  Public  Contracts  Act  v;hich 
provides  that  no  boy  under  I6  years  of  age  or  girl  under  18  may  v;ork  on 
government  contracts.    The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  sets  a  basic  minimum  age 
of  16  years  for  general  employment  and  a  minimum  of  18  years  for  occupations 
which  have  been  found  and  declared  to  be  particularly  hazardous  for  young 
workers.    If  the  federal  laws  and  the  state  laws  conflict,  the  higher  standard 
prevails.     Before  employing  minors,  an  employer  should  consult  with  the  "'age 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division,  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
in  order  to  determine  the  applicability  of  the  federal  child  labor  laws. 
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Meal  Period 


One  half  hour  required  by  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  (Orders  1-57 
through  ll-57y  and  17-R)  for  minors  under  18  and  females  in  the  following 
industries  or  occupations:    manufacturing;  personal  service;  canning; 
freezing  and  preserving;  laundry,  linen  supply;  dry-cleaning  and  dyeing; 
industries  handling  products  after  harvesting;  transportation;  professional, 
technical,  clerical,  and  similar  occupations;  amusement  and  recreation; 
mercantile;  public  housekeeping;  broadcasting,  and  motion  picture  industry. 

Status  of  illegally  employed  minors  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

Illegally  employed  minors  are  covered  by  the  State  Compensation  Act 
and  50  percent  additional  compensation  is  payable  in  case  of  injury  to 
such  minors  under  16.    The  employer  alone,  and  not  the  insurer,  is  liable 
for  the  additional  compensation.    The  requirement  for  additional  compensa- 
tion does  not  apply  to  the  State  or  its  political  sub-divisions  or  districts, 
nor  where  the  employer  or  minor  is  engaged  in  farm,  dairy,  agricultural, 
viticultural,  or  horticultural  work,  or  in  stock  or  poultry  raising, 

Full-Time  School  Attendance 

Required  of  children  between  8  and  l6  for  the  entire  season, 
except  those: 

Employed  and  holding  a  permit  to  work 

lA  and  assigned  to  a  vocational  course  in  a  place  of  employment 
Living  more  than  2  miles  from  school  by  nearest  traveled  road, 

upon  written  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 

the  county. 

Continuation-School  Attendance 

Required  of  minors  between  16  and  18  and  of  children  under  16  who  are 
excused  from  day-school  attendance  on  work  permit  for  4  hours  each  week 
between  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  during  regular  school  term  (3  hours  daily  if 

unemployed)  except  those? 

I'.'ho  are  graduates  of  a  4-year  high  school 

Who  must  render  personal  service  to  dependents. 

Receiving  an  equivalent  amount  of  instruction  at  a  place  of  employ- 
ment under  the  direction  of  a  duly  certified  instructor  and  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  and  regulations  established  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Whose  interests  would  suffer  if  compelled  to  attend.     (Exemptions  on 
this  basis  limited  to  5  percent  of  the  enrollment.) 
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Living  more  than  2  miles  from  the  schoolhouse  by  the  nearest 
traveled  road,  upon  approval  of  the  governing  board  of  the  district. 

Physically  and  mentally  incapacitated. 

Schools  must  be  established  in  high  school  districts  where  there  are  50 
or  more  minors  subject  to  continuation-school  attendance. 


LEGAL  REFERENCES.      Annotated  California  Code,  1955  with  1958  Cumulative  Pocket 
Part.    Child  Labor".    Labor  Code,  Sec.  551,  554,  556,  1290,  1296,  1297,  1298, 
1311,  I39I5  1392,  1393,  1394.    Industrial  Welfare  Orders  1-57  through  11-57 
and  17-R.,    Workmen's  Compensations     Sees.  4-557,  11661,5.    School  Attendance: 
Education  Code,  1959  Revision,  Sees,  8053  ,  59  52  ,  59  53  ,  59  54-,  12  101,  12  1  53, 
12157,  12158,  12252,  12254,  12257,  12261,  12301,  12552,  12702,  12704. 


Source:     State  Child -Labor  Standards,  Bulletin  159,  Revised  I960, 


DIGEST  -  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS  -  WORK  PERrgT  INFORMATION 


California  child -labor  laws  establish  the  minimum  age,  the  kind  of  work 
and  the  hours  and  conditions  under  which  minors  may  work.    The  child-labor 
laws  cover  all  employment  unless  it  is  specifically  exempted  in  the  law. 
Some  employment  is  covered  by  both  State  and  Federal  -Laws  and  in  that  case, 
the  highpr  standards  prevail. 

Work  Permits  are  required  for  all  employed  minors  under  18  years  of  age 

WORK  DURING  SCHOOL  HOURS 

Minors  Aged  16  or  17  Years 

A  permit  to  work  may  be  issued  to  a  minor  who  is  16  or  17  years  of 
age  who  is  regularly  enrolled  in  a  high  school  or  junior  college  and  who 
will  work  part  time  as  a  properly  enrolled  pupil  in  a  work  experience 
education  course  that  meets  all  the  requirements  of  such  course  as  provided 
in  Sections  8351  to  8357,  inclusive,  of  the  education  code.    If  the  minor 
is  regularly  employed  and  not  a  high  school  graduate,  he  must  attend 
continuation  school  at  least  L,  hours  a  week. 

Minors  Aged  \L  and  15  Years 

MUST  ATTEND  FULL  TlJffi  SCHOOL.    For  few  exceptions  for  minors  14  and 
15  years  of  age,  see  Education  Code  12252-12262. 

Minors  Agod  12  -  13  Years 

May  not  work  on  days  school  is  in  session. 

AFTER  SCHOOL  HOURS 

Minors  Aged  U,  15.  16.  17  Years 

The  person  authorized  to  issue  permits  to  x-;ork  may  issue  to  any  minor 
over  the  age  of  14-  years  a  permit  to  work  outside  of  school  hours  for  a 
period  of  time  which  when  added  to  the  time  the  minor  is  required  by  law 
to  attend  school  does  not  exceed  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  or  4-8  hours 
a  week. 

Minors  Aged  12  -  13  Years 

May  not  work  on  days  school  is  in  session. 

VACATION  AND  SATURDAY  VJORK 

Minors  Aged  12,  13..  U„  15,  16.  17  Years 

Any  minor  over  the  age  of  12  years  who  holds  a  vacation  permit  may  be 
employed  on  a  regular  weekly  school  holiday,  and  during  the  regular  vacation 
of  the  public  school,  and  during  the  period  of  a  specified  occasional  public 
school  vacation  in  any  of  the  establishments  or  occupations  not  otherwise 
prohibited  by  law. 
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Hours  of  Work 


Maximum:     for  minors  under  18-8  hour  day,  6  days  a  week, 
^8  hour  week 


Maximum:     for  minors  14  and  15  attending 
on  schooldays,  18  hours  a  week 


school  -  3  hours 


Maximum:  for  minors  16  and  17  attending 
on  schooldays,  hours  a  v/eek 
time 


school  -  8  hours 
including  school 


Niffhtwork 


For  minors  under  16  -  prohibited  between  7  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  " 
For  minors  16  to  18  -  prohibited  between  10  p.m.  and  5  a.m. 


Firms  covered  by  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  subject  to  the 
higher  child  labor  laws.    Questions  concerning  the  legality  of  individual 
jobs  may  be  directed  to  the  Bureau  of  Attendance;  the  Public  Contracts 
Division,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  821  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  I  the  Division  of  Labor  Law  Enforcement,  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations,  4-55  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Source:     Bureau  of  Attendance 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 


FEDERAL  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 


Youth  is  protected  by  the  Child  Labor  Provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (Federal  VJage  &  Hour  Law) , 

The  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  apply  to 
ANY  EMPLOYER  who  employs  any  minor  in  INTERSTATE  OR  FOREIGN  COM^RCE  or 
IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  GOODS  for  such  commerce,  and  to  any  PRODUCER,  Mi^NU- 
FACTURER,  or  DEALER  who  ships  goods  or  delivers  goods  for  shipment  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

The  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ANY  OPPRESSIVE  CHILD  LABOR  in  INTERSTATE  or  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE  or  in  the  PRODUCTION  OF  GOODS  for  such  commerce  is  prohibited. 

Employment  of  children  UNDER  THE  MINIIIUM  AGE  set  for  various  types 
of  work  by  the  act,  or  by  regulations  issued  under  the  act  is  defined  as 
"OPPRESSIVE  CHILD  LABOR."    Employment  includes  to  suffer  or  permit  to  work. 

An  employer  can  protect  himself  from  unintentional  violation  of  the 
minimum-age  provisions  by  obtaining  and  keeping  on  file  an  EMPLOYI-ENT 
CERTIFICATE  issued  by  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 

Minimum  Ages 

Sixteen  years  of  age  for  most  jobs  and  for  any  employment,  including 
agriculture,  during  school  hours;  18  years  for  jobs  declared  particularly 
hazardous;  14-  years  in  the  limited  number  of  jobs  which  do  not  require 
the  16-  or  18-year  minimum,  under  SPECIFIED  CONDITIONS  OF  WORK,  and  ONLY 
OUTSIDE  SCHOOL  HOURS.    Children  under  U  years  of  age  MAY  NOT  BE  EMPLOYED 
at  any  time  in  any  occupation. 

Sixteen  years  is  the  minimum  age  for  any  of  the  following  occupations 
(except  for  hazardous  occupations  that  are  covered  by  the  18-year  minimum): 

1.  1'4ANUFACTURING,  MINING,  OR  PROCESSING  occupations;  occupations 
requiring  the  performance  of  any  duties  in  workrooms  or  work- 
places where  goods  are  manufactured,  mined,  or  otherwise 
processed. 

2.  Public  messenger  service. 

3.  Operation  or  tending  of  any  power-driven  machineiy  other  than 
office  machines. 

4-.     Occupations  in  connection  with  (a)  TRANSPORTATION  of  persons  or 
property  by  rail,  highway,  air,  water,  pipeline,  or  other  means; 
(b)  WAREHOUSING  and  STORAGE;   (c)  COMMUNICATIONS  and  PUBLIC 
UTILITIES;  (d)  CONSTRUCTION  (including  demolition  and  repair); 
including  such  office  (including  ticket  office)  work,  or  sales 
work  which  involves  any  duties  on  any  train,  boat,  or  other  media 
of  transportation  or  at  the  actual  site  of  construction  operations, 
but  not  including  office  or  sales  work  which  does  not  involve  such 
duties. 


Hazardous  Occupations  Orders 


18  years  is  the  minimum  age  for  all  occupations  v/hich  are  found  and 

declared  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  particularly  hazardous  for  minors 

between  16  and  18  years  of  age.    Fifteen  Hazardous  Occupations  Orders  are 
listed  below.    These  deal  with: 

1,  Occupations  in  or  about  plants  manufacturing  or  storing  explosives 
or  articles  containing  explosive  components, 

2,  Occupations  of  motor  vehicle  driver  and  helper. 

3,  Coal-mine  occupations, 

4-,    Logging  occupations  and  occupations  in  the  operation  of  any  sav/- 
mill,  lath  mill,  shingle  mill,  or  cooperage-stock  mill, 

5,  Occupations  involved  in  the  operation  of  power-driven  woodv/orking 
machines, 

6,  Occupations  involving  exposure  to  radioactive  substances  and  to 
ionizing  radiations, 

7,  Occupations  involved  in  the  operation  of  elevators  and  other 
power-driven  hoisting  apparatus, 

8,  Occupations  involved  in  the  operation  of  power-driven  metal  forming, 
punching,  and  shearing  machines, 

9,  Occupations  in  connection  with  mining,  other  than  coal, 

10,  Occupations  in  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  establishments  and 
rendering  plants, 

11,  Occupations  involved  in  the  operation  of  bakery  machines, 

12,  Occupations  involved  in  the  operation  of  paper-products  machines, 

13,  Occupations  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile,  and  kindred 
products. 

14,  «    Occupations  involved  in  t^e  operation  of  circular  saws,  band  sav;s 

and  guillotine  shears, 

15,  Occupations  involved  in  wrecking,  demolition  and  shipbreaking 
operations, 

14.  Years  of  Age 

lA  years  is  the  minimum  age  for  employment  in  the  limited  number  of  occupa- 
tions which  DO  NOT  REQUIRE  a  l6-  or  18-year  minimum,  but  children  14-  and  15 
years  of  age  may  be  employed  ONLY  OUTSIDE  SCHOOL  HOURS  and  only  under  the 
following  specified  conditions  of  work  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Hours  of  Work 

1.  Maximum  of  3  HOURS  ON  ANY  SCHOOL  DAY  and  8  HOURS  ON  AI\IY  NON-SCHOOL 
DAY. 

2.  Maximum  of  18  HOURS  IN  A  mEK  DURING  ANY  P/'JIT  OF  "HICH  SCHOOL  IS 
IN  SESSION,  and  40  hours  in  other  x^eeks,    A  week  is  interpreted 
as  a  pay-roll  worlcweek  and  not  necessarily  as  a  calendar  week. 

3.  All  work  must  be  performed  BET^.ffiEN  7  a,m,  and  7  p,m.    This  period 
shall  be  measured  by  applicable  standard  time,  except  that  it 
shall  be  measured  by  applicable  daylight  saving  time  whenever  such 
time  is  adopted  as  the  official  time  of  the  community. 
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The  child-labor  provisions  of  the  act  do  NOT  apply  to: 

1.  '   Employment  of  children  in  AGRICULTURE  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS  FOR 

THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  where  such  employees  are  living  while  they  are 
so  employed. 

2.  Employment  of  children  as  ACTORS  or  PERFORMERS  in  MOTION  PICTURE, 
THEATRICAL,  RADIO  OR  TELEVISION  productions. 

3.  Employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  BY  THEIR  PARENTS  IN 
OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  manufacturing  or  mining  or  occupations 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  particularly  hazardous  for 
the  emplojmient  of  children  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years, 

4.  Employment  of  children  engaged  in  the  DELIVERY  OF  NEWSPAPERS  TO 
THE  CONSUm. 

Wages 

The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
apply  to  adults  and  minors  alike. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  administers  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the 
act  and  he  has  delegated  the  duty  of  making  investigations  to  obtain  com- 
pliance to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Public  Contracts  Divisions,  and  the  duty  of 
developing  standards  for  orders  and  regulations  relating  to  hazardous 
occupations,  and  to  employment  of  lU-  and  15-year  old  children  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards.    The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  also  delegated 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  responsibility  for  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  agencies  for  utilization  of  their  ser- 
vices in  making  State  employment  and  age  certificates  available  for  use 
as  proof  of  age  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Acts 

The  Walsh-Healev  Public  Contracts  Act,  which  applies  to  manufacturers 
or  dealers  contracting  to  manufacture  or  supply  materials  valued  in  excess 
of  $10,000  for  the  United  States  Government,  requires  that  no  boys  under 
16  and  no  girl  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  work  performed 
under  the  contract. 

Both  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act  are  enforced  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  of  the 
U,  S,  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  19^8  contains  certain  provisions  with  which  producers 
engaged  in  the  production  and  harvesting  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  must 
comply  to  obtain  maximum  benefit  payments.    These  provisions  include  a 
minimum  age  of  lA  years  for  employment  and  a  maximum  8-hour  day  for  children 
between  14-  and  16  years  of  age.    Members  of  the  immediate  family  of  the 
legal  owner  of  at  least  4-0  percent  of  the  crop  at  the  time  the  work  is  per- 
formed are  exempted  from  these  provisions.    However,  the  higher  age  standards 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  would  be  controlling  during  school  hours. 

Age  certificates  have  the  twofold  purpose  of  (l)  protecting  minors  from 
harmful  employment  as  defined  by  the  child -labor  provisions  of  the  act;  and 
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(2)  protecting  the  employer  from  unintentional  violation  of  the  minimum-age 
provisions  of  the  act  by  furnishing  him  with  reliable  proof  of  age  for  minors 
employed  in  his  establishment.    This  protection  is  specifically  authorized  by 
the  act. 

To  make  sure  that  the  minors  in  their  employ  are  of  legal  age  under  the 
act,  employers  are  urged  to  obtain  a  work  permit  for  every  minor  claiming  to 
be  under  18  years  of  age  before  employing  him  in  any  occupation,  and  for  every 
minor  claiming  to  be  18  or  19  years  of  age  before  employing  him  in  any  of  the 
occupations  declared  hazardous. 

The  age  certificate  protects  the  employer  only  if  it  shov/s  the  minor 
to  be  of  legal  age  for  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  employed. 

Hazardous-occupations  orders  are  regulations  issued  by  the  vSecretary  of 
Labor  declaring  occupations  to  be  particularly  hazardous  for  minors.  The 
effect  of  these  orders  is  to  raise  the  minimum  age  for  employment  to  18  years 
in  the  occupations  he  declares  hazardous.    These  orders  are  based  on  investi- 
gations of  hazards  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  and  are  issued 
after  public  hearings  have  been  held  on  proposed  orders. 


Source:    A  Guide  to  Child -Labor  Provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .'.ct 
Child-Labor  Bulletin  No.  101 


United  States  Department  of  Labor 

Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions 

630  Sansome  Street  YU  6-3111 

State  Division  of  Labor  Law  Enforcement 

Division  of  Industrial  V/elfare 

4-55  Golden  Gate  Avenue         UN  1-8700 

Division  of  ilppr  entice  ship  Standards 
State  Division  of  Industrial  Safety 
Room  139  World  Trade  Center       GA  1-8800 

State  Department  of  Employment 

Youth  and  Student  Office 

170  Tenth  Street         PR  6-3850 

Bureau  of  Attendance 

Department  of  Child  Welfare 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

135  Van  Ness  Avenue         UN  3-^680 
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FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
(As  Mended) 


Employment  Covered  Prior  to  1961  Amendments 
Coverage 

Employees  engaged  in  or  producing  goods  for  interstate  commerce  or 
in  occupations  closely  related  and  directly  essential  to  such  production, 
except  where  a  specific  exemption  applies. 

Minimum  Wages 

$1.15  an  hour  beginning  September  3,  1961; 
$1.25  an  hour  beginning  September  3j  1963. 

Pay  for  Overtime 

Not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  employee's  regular  rate  of 
pay  for  hours  over  4-0  in  a  workweek. 


Employment  Covered  by  1961  Amendments 
Coverage 

Employees  newly  covered  include  the  following: 

(1)  employees  in  retail  and  service,  local  transit,  or  other  enter- 
prises with  gross  annual  volume  of  sales  of  at  least  '^1  million^ 

(2)  employees  in  construction  enterprises  doing  a  gross  annual 
business  of  at  least  $350,000-;  and 

(3)  employees  of  gasoline  service  stations  which  have  gross  annual 
volume  of  sales  of  at  least  $250, 000^^ 

Exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  in  retail  and  service 
local  transit  enterprises,  and  gasoline  service  stations. 

Minimum  Wage 

$1.00  an  hour  beginning  September  3,  1961 | 
$1.15  an  hour  beginning  September  3,  1964-5 
$1.25  an  hour  beginning  September  3?  1965. 

Pay  for  Overtime 

No  overtime  premium  is  required  until  September  3,  1963.  Overtime  at 
one  and  one-half  times  the  employee's  regular  rate  of  pay  is  required: 

after  4-4-  hours  beginning  September  3,  1963; 
after  4-2  hours  beginning  September  3,  196^1 
after  40  hours  beginning  September  3,  1965. 
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FAIR  LABOR  STANDi\RDS  ACT 
(As  Amended) 

Exemiptions 

Hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  motion  picture  theaters  and  hospitals; 
amusement  or  recreational  establishments  operated  on  a  seasonal  basis; 
institutions  which  are  primarily  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  aged, 
mentally  ill  or  defective  residing  on  the  premises  are  exempt  from  the 
wage  and  overtime  requirements  of  the  Act, 

The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemptions  for  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments are  changed  to  exclude  establishments  in  newly  covered  enterprises. 
However,  the  present  exemption  would  continue  for  any  such  establishment 
having  annual  sales  of  less  than  $250,000, 

Other  specific  minimum  wage  and  full  or  partial  overtime  exemptions 
are  applicable  in  certain  occupations  and  industries.    For  information 
concerning  these  examptions  and  other  information  about  the  law,  contact 
the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions,  630  Sansome  Street, 
YU  6-3111. 

Child  Labor 

The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  oppressive  child  labor  in  inter- 
state commerce,  in  the  production  of  goods  for  interstate  commerce,  or  in 
or  about  establishments  producing  goods  for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
is  extended  to  any  newly  covered  enterprises.    The  law  sets  a  minimum  age 
of  16  for  general  employment  and  18  for  work  in  jobs  declared  hazardous  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,    By  regulation  of  the  Secretary,  a  14- -year  minimum 
is  provided  for  employment  outside  school  hours  in  such  occupations  as  office 
and  sales  work  with  limitations  as  to  daily,  weekly,  and  night  hours, 

Rpcords  -  Employers 

Employers  are  required  to  keep  records  on  wages,  hours,  and  other  items 
in  accord  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
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STATE  MNI^4UM  ¥AGE  AND  HOUR  REGULATIONS  FOR  MINORS 


Orders  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  cover  all  women  and  minors 
employed  in  California  -  office  employee  and  production  worker  alike  -  except 
those  in  agriculture  and  domestic  service. 

If  you  employ  a  woman  or  minor,  there  are  wage-hour  laws  which  you  must 
follow.    These  regulations  are  not  limited  to  hourly  workers,  but  include 
those  on  commission  and  piece  work  as  well  as  salaried  employees  in  factory, 
store  or  office. 

In  short,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  women  and  minors  are  covered. 

Here  are  some  of  the  provisions: 

At  least  $1  an  hour  must  be  paid  for  all  hours  worked. 

At  least  S5<l:  an  hour  must  be  paid  to  learners  in  industries 
permitted  to  have  learners.  Not  more  than  10%  of  the  total 
work  force  may  be  learners  at  this  lesser  rate. 

At  least  85?5  an  hour  must  be  paid  to  minors,  under  18,  but 
no  more  than  10%  of  the  total  work  force  may  be  minors  at 
this  lesser  rate. 

Time  and  a  half  the  regular  rate  of  pay  must  be  paid  for 
overtime  hours,  when  overtime  employment  is  permitted. 

Wages  and  earnings  for  the  day  must  equal  at  least  a  dollar 
for  each  hour  worked  plus  an  additional  $1  when  a  split 
shift  is  worked. 

Tips  cannot  be  counted  as  part  of  the  minimum  wage. 

Can  the  HandicaTOued  be  Em-ployed  at  Less  Than  the  $1  Minimum  Wage? 

Yes,  but  a  permit  must  first  be  obtained  from  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  before  an  employer  may  hire  such  women  and  minors  at  less  than 
the  minimum  wage.    A  handicapped  worker  is  one  whose  earning  capacity  is 
impaired  by  age,  physical  disability  or  mental  deficiency. 

How  Many  Hours  May  Minors  Work? 

They  may  not  work  more  than  8  hours  a  day  nor  more  than  4-8  hours  per 
week.    Required  school  time  must  be  included  in  the  8-hour  day  limit. 

Contact  your  nearest  Labor  Law  Enforcement  office  for  additional 
information. 


Ori.Tin  of  the  Commission 


The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1913  and  ratified  by  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  known 
as  the  Minimum  Wage  Amendment,  Section  17-V,  Article  TA, 

Function  of  the  Commission 

The  commission  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  health,  welfare, 
safety  and  comfort  of  vjomen  and  minors  employed  in  "any  occupation,  trade, 
or  industry"  in  the  State, 

If  investigation  shows  that  there  is  a  condition  which  is  detrimental 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  employed  woman  or  minor,  the  commission  has 
the  duty  of  making  regulations  to  alleviate  the  conditions. 

Present  Coverage 

Today  almost  all  types  of  employment  are  covered  by  order  of  the  com- 
mission, including: 

Mercantile 

Manufacturing 

Transportation 

Personal  Service 

Broadcasting 

Motion  Picture 

Public  Housekeeping 

Amusement  and  Recreation 

Canning,  Freezing  and  Preserving 

Laundry,  Linen  Supply,  Dry  Cleaning  and  Dyeing 

Processing  Products  After  Harvest 

Professional,  Technical,  Clerical  and  Similar  Occupations 
Provisions 

In  1927,  by  statute,  the  legislative  function  of  the  commission  was 
separated  from  the  administrative  and  enforcement  function.    The  Division 
of  Industrial  Welfare  was  set  up  as  the  administrative  and  enforcement 
unit  while  the  commission  continued  its  legislative  pov/ers  to  promulgate 
new  orders,  and  revise  existing  ones. 

Essentially,  these  orders  establish  the  minimum  wage  rate  for  women, 
with  special  rates  for  minors  and  learners;  specify  an  eight-hour  day  with 
overtime  permitted  in  emergencies  and  for  processing  perishable  products, 
such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  fish  and  the  like,  provided  the  employee  is 
compensated  at  not  less  than  time  and  one-half  the  regular  rate  of  pay. 


^'Jho  is  Covered? 


Orders  of  the  Industrial  V/elfare  Commission  cover  all  women  and  minors 
employed  in  California  -  office  employee  and  production  worker  alike  -  except 
those  in  agriculture  and  domestic  services. 

Purpose  of  the  Law 

The  purpose  behind  all  wage-hour  legislation  is  to  provide  the  worker 
with  a  living  wage,  reasonable  hours,  and  decent  conditions  of  employment. 

Every  employee  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  wage-hour  pro- 
visions as  they  apply  to  every  business  enterprise  in  the  State. 

In  addition,  the  wages  and  hours  of  employees  working  for  firms  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  are  regulated  by  Federal  law  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

One  of  the  most  widely  held  misconceptions  is  that  these  regulations 
are  limited  to  hourly  workers. 

This  is  not  true.    With  very  few  exceptions,  all  women  and  minors 
employed  in  factory,  store,  or  office  whether  they  are  paid  on  a  commission, 
piece  work,  salary  or  incentive  plan  basis  are  covered  by  either  the  IWC 
Orders  or  the  FLSA. 

Wages 

Not  less  than  85?5  an  hour  for  the  first  200  hours,  if  you  are  a 
learner  in  a  skilled  or  semi-skilled  occupation  in  certain  industries. 
Only  10^  of  the  total  work  force  may  receive  this  lower  rate. 

Working  Conditions 

Orders  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  also  contain  provisions 
covering  working  conditions  which  establish  minimum  standards  for  all 
sanitary  facilities,  weight  lifting,  ventilation,  lighting,  exits  and  the 
like.    More  information  on  these  points  may  be  obtained  from  your  nearest 
Division  office. 

CALIFORNIA'S  MINII4UM  WAGE  ACT 

What  It  Is 

The  California  Minimum  Wage  Act,  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1913, 
established  an  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  with  full  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  following^ 

To  investigate  the  wages  paid,  hours  worked,  and  conditions  of 
emplo3nnent  for  women  and  minors; 
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To  determine  the  cost  of  living  consistent  v/ith  standards  of  good 
health  and  decencyi 


To  fix  the  minimum  wage,  maximum  hours,  and  proper  v/orking 
conditions. 

These  broad  powers  make  it  possible  to  safeguard  the  minimum  wage 
through  protective  provisions  that  regulate  the  various  deductions  for 
meals,  lodging,  uniforms,  tips,  and  the  like  which  might  otherwise  whittle 
away  the  wage  benefits  the  lav  was  designed  to  provide. 


Source;     Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
Division  of  Industrial  Welfare 
State  of  California 
4-55  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
UN  1-8700 
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WORKr-IEN'S  COMPENSATION  LA¥S 


If  an  employee  should  be  injured  while  at  work,  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  will  usually  provide  for  needed  medical  care  and  cash  benefits 
for  the  time  you  are  not  able  to  vrork. 

The  rate  of  insurance  is  determined  by  the  classification  of  the  com- 
pany.   The  classification  is  based  on  the  type  of  company  (hazards  involved) 
and  the  record  of  accidents.    It  is  possible  for  a  carrier  company  to  make 

a   "si:rcharge''  in  relationship  to  the  employment  of  a  minor,  but  this  is 
not  a  practice  in  this  area. 

When  an  employer  hires  a  relative  v;ho  is  a  minor,  he  must  send  this 
information  to  the  carrier.    It  is  a  practice  to  make  a  sur  charge  in  this 
case  when  hazards  are  involved. 

Illegally  employed  minors  (those  not  meeting  Child  Labor  Standards) 
who  are  involved  in  accidents  are  covered  by  Compensation  and  the  employer 
is  responsible.    In  addition,  the  employer  will  be  given  a  50^  penalty 
charge. 

Therefore,  generally  speaking  the  insurance  rates  of  a  company  are  in 
no  way  computed  in  relationship  to  that  company's  employing  a  minor. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

The  workmen's  compensation  programs  in  California  include  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs.    The  programs  can  assist  in  training  youth  who, 
because  of  job  injuries  are  unable  to  pursue  occupations.    These  workers 
are  trained  for  other  productive  employment  that  is  within  their  physical 
limitations. 

However,  vocational  rehabilitation  is  available  to  qualified  persons 
in  California  under  the  general  State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.    These  services  are  designed  to  develop,  preserve,  or  restore 
the  ability  of  disabled  men  and  women  to  perform  paid  work.  Vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  are  not  limited  to  persons  with  disabilities 
resulting  from  job  injuries,  but  include  those  with  disabilities  present 
from  birth  or  suffered  as  a  result  of  any  accident  or  illness. 

Treatment,  training,  prosthetic  devices,  counseling,  job  placement  - 
all  of  these  may  be  provided  under  these  State-Federal  programs. 


Social  Security 


The  Social  Security  Act  consists  of  nine  programs  vrhich  may  be  grouped 
under  three  main  headings:     social  insurance,  public  assistance,  and  ser- 
vice for  children.    The  two  social  insurance  programs  which  are  of  most 
concern  to  youth  as  a  worker  provide  for  unemployment  Insurance  and  for 
retirement,  survivors  and  disability  benefits. 

Unemployment  insurance  funds  are  built  up  out  of  funds  obtained,  not 
by  deductions  from  your  wages,  but  from  a  payroll  tax  paid  by  your  employer. 


Sources s     California  Inspection  &  Rating  Bureau 
14-53  Mission  Street 
HE  1-5626 

State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund 
525  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
UN  1-1022 

Industrial  Indemnity 
350  Sansome  Street 
YU  6-2000 

Social  Security 
50  Fulton  Street 
KL  2-2350 
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THE  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICE  ACT 


The  law  guarantees  an  equal  chance  provided  one  is  qualified  for  the 
job  he  seeks.    The  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act,  which  went  into  effect 
.September  18,  1959,  says: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  as  the  public  policy  of  this  State  that 
it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  right  and  opportunity  of  all 
persons  to  seek,  obtain  and  hold  employment  without  discrimina- 
tion or  abridgement  on  account  of  race,  religious  creed,  color, 
national  origin  or  ancestry. " 

Public  Hearing,  which  may  result  in  an  enforceable  order  to  cease  and 
desist  from  discrimination,  with  penalties  against  the  employer  if  the  order 
is  not  obeyed,  is  resorted  to  only  if  conciliation  fails. 

All  Are  Protected 

The  law  forbids  any  employer  or  employment  agency  or  union  from 
punishing  you  in  any  way  for  filing  a  complaint. 

Acts  of  Discrimination 

If  you  are  qualified  but  because  of  race,  religious  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry, 

<  an  employer 

refuses  to  hire  or  promote  you 
fires  you 

refuses  to  interview  you 

limits  you  to  menial  jobs  when  you  are  qualified  for  better  ones 
assigns  you  segregated  facilities 

•  an  employment  agency 

refuses  to  consider  or  refer  you  for  a  job  opening  for  which 

you're  qualified 
requires  you  to  indicate  your  race,  creed,  color  or  national 

ancestry  on  application  forms 

•  a  labor  union 

denies  you  the  right  to  join 

refuses  to  send  you  out  to  a  job  opening  for  which  you're 
qualified  and  next  in  line 


Source;    Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission 
4-55  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
UN  1-8700 
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TABLE  3 


TREND  ANALYSIS  OF  TOTAL  V/ORK  tERMITS  ISSUED 
1950-51  -  1960-61 


Total  Work 

Permits 

Gain  or  Logo 

Percent 

Gain  or  Lo 

1950-51 
13,88^ 

1951-52 
14, 762 

+  878 

+  6.3 

1951-52 
14,762 

1952-53 
15,470 

+  708 

+  k.Q 

1952-53 
I5A7O 

1953-54 
14,558 

-  912 

-  5.9 

1953-54 
1^,558 

1954-55 
14,274 

-  284 

-  2.0 

1954-55 
14,274 

1955-56 
14,  £60 

+  586 

-  4.1 

1955-56 

l4,860 

1956-57 
1^,297 

-  563 

-  3.8 

1956-57 
14,297 

1957-58 
13,522 

-  777 

-  5.^ 

1957-58 
13,522 

1958-59 
13,227 

-  295 

-  2.2 

1958-59 
13,227 

1959-60 
14,637 

+  l4io 

+  10.7 

1959-60 
1^637 

1960-61 
12,368 

-  2269 

-  15.5 

^             -^r  ^ 

^      ^      *  * 

•X-        -x-        ^  -x- 

^       *  ^ 

1950-51 

13,884 

1960-61 
12,368 

-  1516 

-  10.9 

1952-53^ 
15,470 

1960-61 
12,368 

-  3102 

-  20.1 

1/ 


Highest  enrollment  year 
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TABLE  h 


TREND  ANALYSIS  WORK  PERMITS  ISSUED  TO  DROP-OUTS 
AND  HIGH  SCECOL  GRADUATES 
1950-51  -  1960-61 


Drop -Outs  &  High 

School  Graduates 

Gain  or  Loss 

Percent 
Gain  or  Loss 

1950-51 

36U 

1951-52 

U18 

+  5^ 

+  1^.8 

1951-52 
1^18 

1952-53 

+  9 

+  2.2 

1952-53 

1953-5^ 
323 

-  IQil- 

-  2h.k 

1953-5^ 
323 

195^-55 

305 

-  18 

-  8.1 

l95i+-55 
305 

1955-56 

363 

+  58 

+  19.0 

1955-56 
363 

1956-57 
^30 

-  33 

-  9.0 

h30 

1957-58 
3^+2 

+  12 

+  3.0 

1957-58 
3^2 

1958-59 
351 

+  9 

+  2.6 

1958-59 
351 

1959-60 
395 

-  kk 

- 13.0 

395 

1960-61 
31k 

-  21 

-  5.3 

*      *  * 

^      ^  ^ 

^       ^       ^  ^ 

^       -x-  ^ 

1950-51 
36^^ 

1960-61 
37i+ 

+  10 

+  2.7 

1956- 57^/ 
U30 

1960-61 
37i+ 

-  56 

- 13.0 

]J    Highest  enrollment  year 
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TABLE 


TREND  ANALYSIS  OF  WORK  PERMITS  ISSUED  TO 
CONTINUATION  EDUCATION  STUDENTS  OF 
SAMUEL  GCMFERS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
1950-51  -  1960-61 


Continuation  Education 


1950-  51 
1,^96 

1951-  52 
1,626 

1952-  53 
l,6ii8 

1953-  5^ 
1,117 

195^-55 

935 

1955-  56 

1956-  57 
l,0i+5 

1957-  58 

690 

1958-  59 
6h2 

1959-  60 
3hi 


1950-51 

1U96 

1952-53 
1648 


1/ 


1951-  52 
1,626 

1952-  53 
l,6i+8 

1953-  54 
1,117 

1954-  55 
935 

1955-  56 
1,044 

1956-  57 
1,045 

1957-  58 

690 

1958-  59 

642 

1959-  60 
541 

1960-  61 

424 


1960-61 
424 

1960-61 
424 


Gain  or  Loss 


130 


+  22 

-  531 

-  182 
+  109 
+  1 

-  355 

-  48 

-  101 

-  117 


1072 
1224 


Percent 
Gain  or  Lo: 


1/ 


Highest  enrollment  year 
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TABLE  6 

TREND  ANALYSIS  AJTER  SCHOOL  WORK  PERMITS  ISSUED 


1950-51 

-  1960-61 

After  School  Work  Permits 

Gain  or  Loss 

Percent 
Gain  or  Loss 

1950-51 
1,^58 

1951-52 
1,871 

+  413 

+  28.3 

1951-52 
1,871 

1952-53 
2,00^ 

+  133 

+  7.1 

1952-53 
2,00^ 

1953-5^ 
1,490 

-  51^ 

-  25.6 

1953-5^ 

i,ii90 

195^-55 
1,563 

+  73 

+  4.9 

195^-55 
1,563 

1955-56 
1,397 

-  166 

-  10.6 

1955-56 

1,397 

1956-57 
1,374 

-  23 

-  1.6 

1956-57 
1,37^ 

1957-58 
1,319 

-  55 

-  4.0 

1957-58 
1,319 

1958-59 
1,091 

-  228 

-J- 1  •  J 

1958-59 
1,091 

1959-60 
1,239 

+  IH-O 

+  13«6 

1959-60 
1,239 

1960-61 
1,11+4 

-  95 

-  7.6 

•X-  ^ 

^       -Jt        ^  -x- 

^      *      *      *  * 

*         -X-         -Jf  * 

1950-51 
1,^58 

1960-61 
1,144 

-  314 

-  21.5 

1952-53^/ 
2,00k 

1960-61 
1,144 

-  856 

-  42.7 

i^Highest 

enrollment  year 

MLE  7 


TREND  ANALYSIS  SATURDAY  AND  VACATION  PERMITS  ISSUED 
1950-51  -  1960-61 


Saturday  and  Vacation  Permits 


Gain  or  Los: 


1950-  51 
10,566 

1951-  52 
10,8^+7 

1952-  53 
11,391 

1953-  5^ 
11,628 

195^-55 
11.^71 

1955-  56 
12,056 

1956-  57 
ll.kkQ 

1957-  58 
11,171 

1958-  59 
11.1^3 

1959-  60 
12,462 


1950-51 
10,566 

1959-6oi/ 
12,ii62 


1951-  52 

10,8ii7 

1952-  53 
11,391 

1953-  54 
11,628 

1954-  55 
11,471 

1955-  56 
12,056 

1956-  57 
11,448 

1957-  58 
11,171 

1958-  59 
11,143 

1959-  60 
12,462 

1960-  61 
10,426 


1960-61 
10,426 

1960-61 
10,426 


+  281 
+  781 
+  237 

-  157 
+  585 

-  608 

-  277 

-  28 
+  1319 
-  2036 


Percent 

Gain  or  Lo: 


+  2.7 

+  7.2 

+  2.1 

-  1.4 
+  5.1 

-  5.0 

-  2.4 

+  11.8 

-  16.3 


-  l4o 
-  2036 


1.3 
16.3 


—     Highest  enrollment  year 
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TABLE  8 


NUMBER  OF  STUDEKTS  REGISTERED  FOR  JOBS  BY  SCHOOL  IKTERVIEVJERS  195O-I961, 
AMD  PERCEKT  PIACEMEKTS 


Registration 


Years   

1950  3,5C^ 

1951  3.T26 

1952  2,717 

1953  2,367 
195^  1,830 

1955  3,705 

1956  ^,000 

1957  i  ^,009 

1958  ^,100 

1959  5,200 

1960  5,^00 

1961  (Jan. -Aug.)  il-,000 


Actual 
Placements 


Percent  of 
Placements 


Not 
Not 
Not 


available 
available 
available 


(Try  Dr. 


Robert ' 
ditto 


s  office 


1,160 

49.0 

872 

^7.7 

1,260 

3^.0 

1,812 

^5.3 

1,^9^ 

29.8 

926 

(Recession  yr.)  22.6 

2,021 
2,383 

38.9 

hk.i 

1,982 

(Through  Aug. )  ^9.6 

As  you  can  see,  ve  are  on  the  up-swing  in  job  placements 
favorable  job  market . 


despite  a  less 


TABLE  9 


NUMBER  OF  YOUTHS  REGISTERED  IN  THE  YOUTH  AITO  STUDEI^T  OFFICE,  / 
CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  PERCENT  OF  PLACEMENTS-^ 
1950  THROUGH  1961 


Job 

Percent  of 

Year 

Registration 

Placements 

Placements 

1950 

10,000 

5,000 

50.0 

1951 

10,648 

5,815 

54.6 

1952 

7,765 

5,627 

72.5 

1953 

6,764 

4,018 

59.4 

195^ 

6,000 

2,93^ 

48.9 

1955 

9,264 

^,370 

47.2 

1956 

10,232 

5,231 

51.1 

1957 

10,250 

^,687 

45.7 

1958 

10,478 

3,426 

32.7 

1959 

13,59^ 

4,364 

32.1 

i960 

15,203 

4,987 

32.8 

1961  (Through ' Aug . )  10,852 

4,610  (Through  Aug.)  42.5 

-  These  youths  are  up  to  25  years  of  age  with  less  than  16  months  of 
experience  or/and  in  school. 


TABLE  10 


liOBER  OF  YOUTH  SMER  REGISTRATICIIS  FOR  JOES  1950  THROUGH  I961 
WITH  IX-MBER  OF  JOB  PUiCEMEIiTS  CURIEG  THOSE  YEi\RS 


Jcb 

Percent  of 

Yecrs 

Re^istraticn 

Placenents 

Placencnts 

\mner  Vacaticn) 

1956 

4,009 

1,727 

43.1 

1957 

3,5^1 

1,1^0 

1958 

4,050 

793 

1959 

4,918 

1,013 

20.6 

i960 

5,412 

1,425 

26.3 

1961 

5,001 

1,844 

36.9 

TABLE  11 


PERCEKT  OF  GRADUATES  SEEKIEG  EMPL0YKEL"T  AllD  FERCn:T  Zl^TLGYED 
IN  RELATIOIJ  TO  THE  TOTAL  IXIffiER  OF  STUDEETS  GR.UUATIEG 
JUKE  1950-JUEE  1961 


Want  Pernanent  Jots 

j\lready  Have 

Ecploynent 

Hunter  of 

Total 

% 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

°h 

Boys 

Girls 

Graduates  j 

June, 

1950 

628 

27.9 

216 

4l2 

1^5 

6.5 

84 

61 

2,248 

Jan. , 

1951 

320 

30.4 

124 

196 

151 

l4.4 

5^ 

97 

1,051 

June, 

1951 

627 

27.9 

213 

4i4 

304 

13.5 

91 

213 

2,249 

Jan. , 

1952 

310 

28.9 

131 

179 

i49 

13.9 

56 

93 

1,072 

June, 

1952 

545 

25.3 

215 

330 

316 

l4.7 

105 

211 

2,152 

Jan. , 

1953w 
1953-/ 

280 

27.2 

121 

159 

147 

i4.3 

52 

95 

1,031 

June, 

555 

25.6 

220 

335 

615 

28.3 

335 

280 

2,170  , 

Jan. , 

195^ 

348 

33.1 

132 

216 

104 

9.9 

29 

75 

1,050 

June, 

195\/ 
1955-/ 

575 

25.8 

192 

383 

195 

8.8 

77 

118 

2,226 

Jan. , 

320 

31.1 

120 

200 

100 

9.7 

30 

70 

1,030 
2,354 

June, 

1955^  / 
19561/ 

535 

22.7 

177 

358 

200 

8.5 

72 

128 

Jan. , 

290 

27.6 

115 

290 

115 

10.9 

40 

75 

1,050  . 

June, 

1956 

439 

18.2 

171 

268 

284 

11.8 

67 

217 

2,415 

Jan. , 

1957 

281 

26.1 

111 

170 

122 

11.3 

48 

74 

1,077 

June, 

1957 

430 

18.1 

15^ 

276 

230 

9.7 

5J 

173 

2,361 

Jan. , 

1958 

290 

24.8 

101 

189 

99 

36 

63 

1,169 

June 

1958 

509 

22.4 

178 

331 

122 

6.3 

4i 

3l 

^,271 

Jan. , 

1959 

261 

23.5 

92 

169 

60 

5.4 

23 

37 

1,112 

June, 

1959-,/ 
196oi/ 

616 

24.9 

201 

4l5 

146 

5.9 

57 

89 

2,473 

Jan . , 

258 

21.6 

io4 

154 

120 

10.1 

44 

76 

1,193 

June, 

i960 

679 

22.8 

235 

444 

161 

5.4 

39 

122 

2,952 

Jan . , 

1961 

284 

23.1 

101 

183 

69 

5.6 

30 

39 

1,22^ 

1  June , 

1961 

626 

21.2 

208 

4i8 

209 

7.1 

77 

132 

1/ 

Estimate 


Source ;    Senior  Survey  Forr.s  -  Bureau  of  Attendance 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
California  Departnent  of  Enploynent 
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TABLE  13 

TREIID  ANALYSIS  OF  k/k  v/CRK  EXFERIELCE  EI]R0LB1E1;T 
AIJD  PERCENTAGE  CHi\LGE3  EACH  YEAR 


Total  k/h  Enrollnent 

Gain 

or  Lens 

"Tercent  of 
Gain  cr  Loss 

195^-55 

578 

1955-56 
750 

+ 

172 

+  2Q.7 

1955-56 

750 

1956-57 

732 

18 

-  2.K 

1956-57 
732 

1957-58 
6co 

132 

-  18.0 

1957-58 

6co 

1958-59 
630 

+ 

30 

+  5.0 

1958-59 

630 

1959-60 
533 

- 

97 

-  15. h 

1959-60 

533 

1960-^1 
523 

- 

10 

-  1.9 

*      ^  * 

^            ¥r  ¥: 

195^-55 
578 

1955 -56^/ 
750 

1960-61 
523 

55 

-  9.5 

1960-61 
523 

277 

-  30.3 

Highest  enrollnent  year 


TABLE  ik 

k/k  Work  Experience  Enrollnent  "by  High  Schools 
and  the  Ccnpared  Percentages  Excluding  Sanuel  Gcnpers  High  School's 
V7crk  Progran  Enrollnent 
195^-55  --  1960-61 


High  School 

Total  Work 
Experience 
Enrollnent 

Percent 
of 
Total 

Lincoln 

759 

17.8 

Balboa 

841 

19.7 

Galileo 

378 

8.8 

G.  Washington 

488 

11.4 

Lowell 

182 

4.3 

Mission 

923 

21.6 

Polytechnic 

699 

16.4 

GP>A1:D  TOTAL 
(7  years) 

4;  270 

100.0 

-59- 


TABLE  15 


TREND  ANALYSIS  OF  SAMUEL  GOMPERS  I,.CRKII:G  STUDEIITS  BY  YEARS 
CCKPAEED  WITH  THE  TOTAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  ENROLLMENT  (INCLUDES  k/k) 
 195^-55  -  1960-61  


- 

C  0  n't  i  nuci't  i  0  n 
Work  Experience 

XjiiX  W_L_Lii-di.  L* 

Total 
Includes  hjh-  and 
Continuation  Education 
Students 

Percent 
of 
Total 

195^-55 

61.8 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1  777 

58.8 

■^y  J  1 

650 

1,25U 

51.8 

1958-59 

6i+2 

1,172 

54.8 

1959-60 

5^1 

1,094 

49.4 

1960-61 

301 

82U 

36.5 

TOTAL 

5,158 

9,428 

■ 

54.7 

TABLE  16 

TREND  ANALYSIS  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCE  ENROLLMENT  AND 
PERCENTAGE  CHANGES  EACH  YEAR 
1954-55  --  1960-61 
(INCLUDES  4/4  AND  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION  STUDENTS) 


Total  Work  Experience  EnrollF.ent 

Gain  or  Loss 

Percent 
Gain  or  Loss 

(including  continuation  education) 

1954-55  1955-56 
1,513  1,794 

281 

18.6 

1955-56  1956-5" 
1,794  1,777 

-  17 

-  .9 

1956-57  1957-58 
1,777  1,254 

-  523 

-  29.4 

1957-58  1958-59 
1,254  1,172 

-  82 

-  6.5 

1958-59  1959-60 
1, 172                           1, 094 

-  78 

-  6.6 

1959-60  1960-61 
1,  094  824 

-  270 

-  24.7 

-^f          -^f          -X-  -)f 

^      ^  -jf 

1954-55  1960-61 

1, 513  824 

-  689 

-  45.0 

-60- 


TABLE  17 

1/ 

EWEOLLMEWT  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATIOH  FRCGRAI-l 
1956  -  1961 

(students  Actually  Holding  Jobs) 


SCHOOL 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 1 

Abraham  Lincoln 

21 

20 

18 

22 

Balboa 

70 

36 

30 

i48 

56 

George  Washington 

he 

3^ 

35 

30 

28 

Mission 

28 

33 

35 

36 

32 

Polytechnic 

26 

31 

35 

22 

31 

TOTAL 

170 

155 

155 

15^ 

■1'  J 

TABLE  18 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  EXCUSED  FOR  CHRISTMAS  WORK 
1955  -  i960 


SCHOOL 

I9&O 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

Abraham  Lincoln 

%k 

169 

1^3 

188 

2h0 

215 

Balboa 

102 

235 

237 

231 

22k 

2kl 

Galileo 

22 

55 

53 

^9 

51 

k5 

George  Washington 

50 

96 

112 

166 

169 

181 

Lowell 

15 

85 

Qk 

121 

193 

207 

Mission 

56 

86 

102 

157 

139 

185 

Polytechnic 

38 

69 

77 

66 

69 

67 

TOTAL 

367 

795 

8c8 

978 

1/  See  Part  2,  page  11 
2/    See  Part  2,  page  I3 


TABLE  19 

TYPE  OF  WORK  PERFORMED  BY  PUPILS- 
EXCUSED  AT  CHRISTMAS,  I96O 


1/ 


V/ork 

Lin- 
coln 

Bal- 
boa 

Gali- 
leo 

Geo. 

Wash. 

Low- 
ell 

Mis- 
sion 

Poly. 

Total 

Cashier 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

Clerical 

7 

9 

8 

- 

li+ 

6 

h9 

Delivery 

k 

- 

- 

1 

- 

k 

- 

9 

Helpers 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

.3 

Operators 

1 

2 

- 

1+ 

- 

3 

3 

13 

Sales 

36 

78 

29 

11 

26 

20 

20k 

Stock 

12 

9 

- 

3 

1 

2 

7 

3h 

VJaitress 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

Wrapper 

20 

5 

k 

2 

1 

32 

Miscellaneous 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

111 

TOTAL 

81+ 

102 

22 

50 

15 

56 

38 

367 

1/ 


369  Part  2f  page  13 

TABLE  20 

IJUMBER  OF  YOUTHS  IN  STREET  OCCUPATIOHS 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 

San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

San  Francisco  Shopping  News 

TOTAL 


700 
1,  050 
1,  COO 

3,300 


Note:    Only  four  employers  were  surveyed. 
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TABLE  21 

APPLICAIITS  BY  AGE  GROUP  A^ID  LOCALITY  OF  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED 


TOTAL  all  ages       Under  18  years       18-21  years      21  vrr:  '  v.-r 


TOTAL  all  Localities  ^001 

Boys  2950 
Girls  2051 


3A59 

2072 
1387 


1158 
518 


384 

238 
L46 


San  Francisco 

Boys 
Girls 


A216 

2534 
1682 


3115 

1955 
1160 


857 

456 
401 


2U. 

123 
121 


From  Elsewhere 
In  California 


Girls 


692 

327 
365 


328 

104- 
224 


260 

144 
116 


104 

79 
25 


From  Out  of  State 

Boys 
Girls 


93 


16 

13 
3 


41 

40 
1 


36 

36 
0 


STATISTICAL  REPORT  ON  THE  "YOUTH  WA^ITS  TO  I'^ORK"  PROJECT  FOR  THE  STOUffiR  CF  1961 
APPLICANTS 


During  the  ten-week  period,  5001  students  registered  for  simmer  jobs.  See 
Table  21  for  age  and  geographical  distribution. 

PLACEMEN  S 

1844  students  were  placed  on  summer  jobs.  This  is  an  increase  of  30^  over  1960i 
See  Table  22  for  summer  placements  by  age  group  and  occupation. 

CONCLUSIONS; 

Despite  a  tight  job  market  for  entry  workers,  coordinated  effort  of  the  com- 
munity resulted  in  increase  job  placement  over  1961.    Interested  San  Franciscans 
contributed  time,  imagination,  publicity  and  jobs  for  the  city's  youth.    Since  there 
are  too  many  participants  to  name  here,  the  committee  wishes  to  express  its  thanks 
to  all  those  who  helped. 
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TABLE  22 

PLACEJ'IENT  3Y  AGE  GROUP  MD  OCCUPATION 
SUMMER,  1961 


TOTAL  all  ages 


ALL  OCCUPATIONS  18^^ 

Boys  808 

Girls  1036 

SALES  &  RELATED  133 

Boys  18 

Girls  115 

CLERIC /X  OCCUPATIONS 

Clerks -file, mail,  622 
inventory,  order, 
stock,  shipping, 
staffer,  addressing 

Boys  221 

Girls  4-01 

Stenos  &  Typists  72 

Boys  2 

Girls  70 

Messengers  &  Delivery  101. 
(Sample  distribution, 
foot,  bike,  car) 

Boys  100 

Girls  A 

SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  OCC.  11 
(Camp  Counselors) 

Boys  7 

Girls  4- 

SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Domestic  -  Mother's  655 
helpers,  baby  sitters 
yard  boys,  handymen 

Boys  272 

Girls  381 

Restaurant  -  Busboy,  15 
dishwasher,  waitress, 
waiter 

Boys  7 

Girls  8 


Under  18  years  18-21  Years  21  yrs  &  over 

1382  363  99 

64-8  109  51 

734  -254-  4.8 

100  26  7 

15  12 

85  25  5 

373  195  54- 

121  70  30 

252  125  24- 

35  29  8 

11 

35  28  7 

98  11 

95  4  1 

3  1  - 

8  3 

4.  3 
4 

563  74  16 

253  13  6 
310  61  10 

1  11 

4  2  1 
3  5 
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TABIE  23 


WORK  PERMITS  FOR  IN-SCHCOL  FUBLIC  SCHOOL  YOUTH 
SEPTe/lBER,  1959  THROUGH  FEBRUARY  1,  I960 


GIRLS 


Type  of  Joh 

After 

School  &  Saturday 

VJork  Experience 

TCT/\L 
After  School  pluc 
Work  Experience 

(AGE) 

17 

16 

15 

:  Ik 

17 

l6 

Ik 



Clerical 

8 

17 

6 

3 

1^3 

38 

]  

1 

 1 

215 

Sales 

21 

13 

6 

1 

9 

1 

_ 

51 

Tel.  Opr. 

18 

2 

20 

lator 

3 

3 

3 

1 

.  10 

Restaurant 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

12 

Stock;  Wrap 

1 

3 

1 

3 

8 

Usherette 

1 

1 

6 

Laboratory 

1 

2 

1 

k 

TOTAL 

ho 

39 

17 

180 

^5 

1 

BOYS 

Type  of  Job 

After 

School 

&  Saturday 

Work  Experienc 

e 

TOTAL 
!\fter  School  plus 
V/ork  Experience 

(AGE) 

17 

16 

15 

Ik 

17 

16 

15 

Ik 

Messenger 

26 

31 

1^ 

7 

18 

7 

1 

ich 

Stocky  Shipping 

:  12 

23 

6 

5 

25 

12 

83 

Labor;  helper 

13 

23 

9 

5 

18 

9 

1 

1 

79 

Clerical  (offc; 

10 

16 

9 

1 

11 

k 

1 

52 

Sales;  vendor 

9 

12 

9 

k 

3 

1 

38 

Restaurant 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

19 

Service  Statior 

2 

2 

8 

1 

13 

Apprentice 

1 

2 

3 

Dcnestic 

1 

- 

TOTAL 

78 

no 

h9 

23 

85 

1 

Us 

3 

1 

392 
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TABLE  2k 

1/ 

WORK  PERMITS  FOR  EXEMPTED"  STUDEKTS  CF  BOTH  PUBLIC  MD  PRIVATE  SCHCOLS 
SEPTEMBER,  1959  THRCUGH  FEBRUARY,  I960,  IKCLUSIVE 

BOYS 


Type  of  Job  i  Full-time  Work   |  Total 


(age) 

17 

i6 

15 

1."  1 

Labor,  helper 

10 

1 

-  i  - 

Messenger 

7 

_ 

-    i  11 

Apprentice 

9 

_ 

_ 

-    \  9 

Stock;  shipping 

5 

- 

- 

5 

Clerical  (office) 

3 

3 

6 

Rest  aur ant 

2 

1 

3 

Laboratory 

2 

2 

Film  Inspector 

1 

1 

Service  Station 

1 

1 

Domestic 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

ko 

10 

50 

GIRLS 

Type  of  Job 

Full -tine 

Work 

Total 

(age) 

17 

16 

15 

Ik 

Clerical 

16 

5 

1 

22 

Tel.  Operator 

7 

1 

8 

Sales 

3 

3 

Stock;  Wrapper 

1 

1 

2 

Restaurant 

1 

1 

Labor 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

27 

9 

1 

j 

37 

±'  Exempted  students  are  nongraduates  under  l8,  who  do  not  attend 
any  school. 
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TABLE  25 

CONTINUATION  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 
(Samuel  Goir.pers  High  School) 

CIASSIFICATION  OF  JOBS  AS  REVEALED  BY  WORK  PERMITS 
(under  I8  years  old) 

SEFTE^SER  1959  TO  SEFTEI^ER  I96O 


Job 


Number 


Bicycle  Delivery 
Newspaper  Carrier 
Stock  Boys 
Restaurant  -  Bus  Boy  &  Supply 
Janitorial 
Errand  Boys 
Office  Boy 
Service  Station 
Fainter,  Builder,  Roofing, 

Flumbing  -  Helper 
Theatre  -  Usher 
Truck  Driver  -  Helper 
Manufacturing  -  Helper 
Fressm.an  and  Copy  Boys 
Auto  -  Painting,  wrecking, 

washing  and  polishing 
Housework  &  Helper  in  hom.e 
laundry 

Textile  worker 

Sewing  Machine,  Skate  &  Boat 

Repairs 
Salesm.an  -  Market  Clerk 
Servidor  Helper 


File  Clerk 
Mother's  helper 
Office  -  Typist, 
Waitress 
Housework 
Order  filler 
Theatre 
Beauty  School 
Wrapper 


etc . 


112 

26 
26 
25 
25 
20 
20 
Ik 

13 
9 
7 
7 
7 

6 
5 
5 
5 

k 
k 
3 


GIRLS 
(13^+) 


Job 

Taxidermist  Helper 

Barber  School  and  Beauty  Shop 

laborer 
Counter  Clerk 
Photography  Assistant 
Salesman 

Carpet  layer  -  Helper 

Jewelers  Apprentice 

Candy  Maker  -  Helper 

Furniture  Refinisher  -  Helper 

Second  Hand  Store 

Canning 

Ice  Rink 

National  Guard  Missile  Site 
Television  -  Helper 
V/arehouse  -  Helper 
Displays 

Florist  -  Helper 
Plastic  Fabric 
Window  Shades  -  Apprentice 
Grocery  Store 

Interior  Decorator  -  Helper 


33 

Retail  celling 

28 

laundry 

25 

Factory 

13 

I-iail  clerk 

12 

Trainee  Presser 

6 

Millinery  Apprentice 

6 

Textile  Helper 

k 

Pet  Shop 

1 

INuirber 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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TABLE  26 

SM  FRMCISCO  CATHOLIC  MD  CTHER  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
WORK  EEEMITS  FOR  IN-SCHOOL  yOUIH 
SEPI'EMEER,  1959  THROUGH  FEERUARY  1,  I960 


GIRLS 


Type  of  Job 


After -School  and  Saturday 


(AC-E) 

17 

16 

15 

7 
I 

J.C. 

\ 

Sales 

2 

J 

1 

8 

Restaurant 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Stock;  Wrapper 

1 

3 

1| 

labor 

1 

1 

2 

Messenger 

1 

1 

Dcixestic 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

11^ 

21 

9    '  - 

BOYS 

Type  of  Job 

After 

-School  and  Saturday 

Total 

(AGE ) 

17 

16 

15 

Clerical 

Ik 

15 

7 

1 

37 

Stock 

3 

7 

3 

1 

li^ 

Messenger 

3 

8 

3 

1 

15 

Sales;  vendor 

h 

3 

1 

1 

9 

Labor;  helper 

k 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Laboratory 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

29 

^5 

15 

5 
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TABLE  27 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  JOBS  AS  REVEALED  BY  ALL  WORK  PERMITS  ISSUED 
(Under  I8  years  old) 

September  I96O  to  February  I96I 


BOYS  AIJD  GIRLS 
(915) 


JOB 


m-lBER 


General  Office  Clerk 

Messenger 

General  Helper 

Salesman 

Clerk  Typist 

Store  Clerk  (Stock  Clerk^  etc.) 
Library  Page 
Mail  Clerk 

Newspaper  Boy  (Carrier) 

Telephone  Operator 

Waitress 

Apprentice 

Janitor 

Business  Machine  Operator 

Baby  Sitter 

Usher 

Service  Station  Attendant 

Stenographer 

Warehouseman 

Cashier 

Paper  Boy  (office) 

Finisher 

Caddy 

Candle  Packer 
Painter 

Junior  Stenographer 
Upholsterer 
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TABLE  28 


STUDENTS  REGISTERED  IN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCECOLS  BY  SCHCOL-CSES 
PLACEMENT  PROGRAM  DURING  "FIRST  KONTH"  OF  FALL  I96O  SEMESTER 


(Age) 


BOYS 

Seeking  After-School  Work 


18 


IT 


16 


15 


Ik 


27    1^0  125 


76 


TOTAL 


368 


Seeking  Christmas  &  Saturday  Work 

19       5^       53       3k       -  180_ 

TOTAL  BOYS  5^8 
GIRLS 

Seeking  After-School  Work 

he       201       215       86       1  5^9 

Seeking  Christmas  &  Saturday  Work 

33        151        1^6       85        -  Ul5 

TOTAL  GIRLS  96U 


Registered  at  Samuel  Gomipers  Placem.ent 
Office,  September  I96O 

Boys  277 

Girls  I3U 


Registered  at  Private  Schools 

Boys  and  Girls  hCO 


TOTAL  SEEKING  WCF.K  LUEIKG  SEFTLI/EER  1S60  2,323 
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TABLE  29 

LOSS  CF  JOBS  -  SMUEL  GCMPERS  STUDENTS 


Reasons  for  unemployir.ent  as  given  by  eiTiployers  at 
termination  of  jobs,    Incorriplete,  as  many  eir.ployers  fail 
to  nail  termination  notices. 


To  take  another  job  13 

Absenteeism  13 

Job  abandoned  -  lack  of  vrork  13 

Moving  to  another  city  11 

Failure  to  report  for  work  11 

Work  unsatisfactory  10 

Resigned  -  no  reason  given  9 

Hired  on  temporary  basis  8 

To  return  to  full  time  school  8 

Illness  6 

Going  into  Service  5 

Marriage  k 

Too  inexperienced  3 

Tardiness  3 

Seasonal  2 

Non-cooperative  2 

Not  suited  for  work  2 

Disobedience  1 
Regular  employee  returned  from  vacation  1 
Lacked  necessary  understanding  of 

arithm.etic  1 

Leaving  work  without  authorization  1 

Bad  com-pany  visited  on  job  1 

Loitering  on  comjpany  tim.e  1 

Poor  conduct  on  job  1 

Clowning  on  job  1 

Unhappy  with  job  1 

Firm  going  out  of  business  1 

Better  replacem.ent  1 

Unable  to  cope  with  work  1 

Parents  •  request  1 

Dissatisfied  with  pay  1 

Lack  of  interest  1 
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TABLE  30 

FROM  DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ACTIVE  FILES 

AS  CF  OCTOBER  20,  I96O 
INFORMATION  ON  DROP-OUTS  OVER  I8  YEARS  OF  AGE 


Drop-outs  over  l8^  inclusive  with  less  than  six  months 
full-time  experience: 

Boys  156 

Girls  _6l 

Total  217 

Drop-outs  under  I8  were  not  tallied 


Jobs  Sought  by  Drop-Outs  over  I8  Years  of  Age 


BOYS 


Job  Title 

No. 

Job  Title 

No. 

Job  Title 

No. 

Stock  boy 

30 

Restaurant  work 

19 

Bus  boy 

16 

Dishwashing 

li+ 

Service  Station 

Janitor 

11 

Stock  clerk 

8 

Attendant 

Ih 

Delivery 

8 

Mechanic 

8 

Messenger 

8 

Warehouseman 

7 

Truck  driver 

7 

Labor 

7 

Clerical 

6  ■. 

Printing 

5 

Laundry 

5 

Auto  Mechanic 

5 

Painter 

h 

Truck  driver^  Helper 

h 

Grocery  Clerk 

k 

Factory  work 

h 

Sales 

3 

Carpenter 

3 

Shop  helper 

3 

Farm  work 

3 

Machinist 

2 

Machine  operator 

2 

Lithograph 

2 

Carpenter  helper 

2 

Bakery  work 

2 

Hospital  work 

2 

Hotel  work 

2 

Bellman 

2 

Waiter 

2 

Drafting 

2 

Shipping  clerk 

2 

Music 

2 

Gardener 

2 

Office  boy 

1 

Mail  boy 

1 

Motorcycle  delivery 

1 

Chauffeur 

1 

Electrical 

1 

Bricklayer 

1 

Shoem.aker 

1 

Welder 

1 

Woodworking 

1 

Garage  work 

1 

Press  cleaner 

1 

Car  cleaner 

1 

Window  washer 

1 

Wrapper 

1 

Comjxercial  Fishing 

1 

Dentist 

1 

TOTAL  

This  total  is  greater  than  number  of  boys,  as  som.e  boys  had  two  preferences. 
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TABLE  31 

DEPARTIvlENT  OF  EF;PLOYyiENT  ACTIVE  FILES 
AS  OF  OCTOBER  20,  I96O 
JOBS  PERFORMED  BY  DROP-OUTS  OVER  I8  YEARS  OF  AGE 


BOYS 

Job  Title 

No. 

Job  Title 

No. 

Job  Title 

No. 

Bus  Boy 

29 

Dishwasher 

21 

Stock  Boy,  Retail 

19 

Janitor 

IT 

Messenger 

Ih 

Service  Station 

Warehouseir.an 

13 

Paper  Route 

13 

Attendant 

13 

Delivery 

11 

Stock  Clerk 

11 

Bicycle  Messenger 

12 

Construction  lator 

8 

Harvest  or  Farm  V7ork 

8 

Truck  Driver 

8 

Kitchen  Helper 

7 

Laundry  Labor 

7 

Gardener  Helper 

8 

Carpenter  Apprentice 

5 

Auto  Polisher 

5 

Furniture  Kover, 

Painter 

5 

Auto  Mechanic  Helper 

5 

Helper 

6 

Print  Shop,  labor 

k 

Clean-up,  Industrial 

h 

Waiter,  Counter 

5 

Mail  Clerk 

k 

Baker  Helper 

3 

Cook,  Fry  or  Short 

Packer,  Food 

3 

Car  Washer 

3 

Order 

h 

Shipping  Clerk 

2 

Cook  Helper 

2 

Tractor  Driver 

k 

Millhand 

2 

Furniture  Sander  and 

I'ale  Nurse  or  Orderly 

3 

Stable  Boy 

2 

Painter 

2 

Yardman 

3 

Vendor 

2 

Roofer  Helper 

2 

Tire  Shop,  Labor 

2 

Office  Boy 

1 

Junior  Clerk 

1 

Auto  Wrecker 

2 

Wrapper 

1 

Painter  Apprentice 

1 

Handyman 

2 

Cabinet  Shop  Helper 

1 

Auto  Body  Helper 

1 

Houseman 

2 

Sheet  Metal  Helper 

1 

Machine  Adjuster 

1 

Labeler 

1 

Nurseryir.an  Helper 

1 

Florist  Helper 

1 

Welder  Trainee 

1 

Cheeseir.aker  Helper 

1 

Tire  Service  Helper 

1 

Darkroom  Helper 

1 

Bellir.an 

1 

Usher 

1 

Dairy  Helper 

1 

Sales,  dcor-to-door 

1 

Window  Washer 

1 

Produce  Helper 

1  ■ 

Elevator  Operator 

1 

Ride  Operator 

1 

Musician 

1 

Caretaker 

1 

Fire  Guard 

1 

Pin  Setter 

1 

Bicycle  Repair 

1 

Airplane  Cleaner 

1 

Pizza  Cook 

1 

laborer,  still  mill 

1 

Laborer,  Auto 

Railroad,  Labor 

1 

Shoe  Repair 

'Cpholstery 

1 

Cheeseraker  Helper 

1 

Apprentice 

1 

Hod  Carrier 

1 

Laborer,  Lithograph 

T 

Laborer,  Cannery 

1 

Garbageman 

1 

_/ 

3-'^ 

TOTAL  

1/ 

This  total  is  greater  than  number  of  boys,  as  som.e  boys  had  experience  in  more 
than  one  occupation. 
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TABLE  32 

UKEMPLOYED  EKOP-OUTS  OVER  l8  YEARS  OLD 
AS  OF  OCTOBER  20,  I96O 


GIRLS 

Drop-Outs  who  are  now  I8  and  over  (May  have  dropped  school  when  younger^  however) 


Want  factory  work  ^1 
Problems^  (Seme  are  tallied  under  iiore 
than  one  problem) 

1.  Low  scores  in  all  phases  of  aptitude  test  28 

2.  Health  3 

3.  Youth  guidance  or  CYA  referral  8 
k.  Language  (no  English)  1 
5.    Have  small  children  7 

Want  domestic  or  restaurant  work  6 
Problems  : 

1.  Low  I.Q.  2 

2.  CYA  referral  1 

3.  2  children,  just  got  m.arried  1 
k.  Overweight  and  untidy  3 
5.    Very  unresponsive  and  listless  1 

Want  clerical  work  ih 
Problems ; 

1.  Low  I.Q.  6 

2.  Pregnant,  unm.arried  1 

3.  5  children  under  age  6  1 
k,  Asthm.a,  overweight  1 
5.    Fired,  slow  and  disinterested  1 


Conclusion 

Most  of  the  fem.ale  school  drop-outs  over  I8  (in  our  files)  are  below  average 

in  intelligence  and  ability.     Their  employability,  in  som.e  cases,  is  further 

hindered  because  of  sm.all  children,  poor  health  or  instability  evidenced  by 
confinem.ent  to  Youth  Authority  institution. 


BOYS 


Froblem.s  Identified 


1. 

CYA 

22 

2. 

Family  prcblem.s 

20 

3. 

Severe  handicap 

Ik 

k. 

Slow,  limited  or  imjr.ature 

11 

5. 

Very  low  GATE  scores 

8 

6. 

Limited  English 

7 

7. 

Reading  or  writing  problem.s 

h 

8. 

Very  low  school  grades 

k 

9. 

Lacks  m.otivation 

k 

10. 

Absenteeism  (school) 

3 

11. 

Married 

2 
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TABLE  33 


TREND  -  LABOR  FORCE 

SM  FRAI^^CISCO  AREA-/ 
JULY  1950  -  MARCH  I961 
(in  thousands ) 


Item 

July 

1950 

July 
1955 

July 

i960 

2/ 

March" 

1961 

Pc r c  e nt  C ha t.q  .• 
July  July 
1950  to  i960 

Civilian  Labor  Force 

998.2 

1083.7 

1206.9 

1217.4 

20.9 

Persons  involved  in  Trade 

Disputes 

.6  ■ 

1.2 

.5 

.1 

_ 

Total  UnenpLQyr.ent 

61. 

41.1 

59.1 

80.3 

_ 

Unenploynent  as  a  of 

Civilian  Labor  Force 

6.2 

3.8 

4.9 

6.6 

_ 

Ernployment  Total 

936.2 

IC^l.i^- 

1147.3 

1136.5 

+ 

22.5 

Agriculture 

18.7 

23.3 

18.8 

14.6 

+ 

0.5 

All  Other  Nonag. 

116.0 

120.4 

129.3 

131-7 

+ 

11.5 

Total  Nonag.  Wage  & 

Salary 

801.5 

897.7 

999.2 

990.2 

+ 

24.7 

Forestry  and  Fishing 

1.1 

1.2 

2.0 

1.3 

+ 

81.3 

Mining 

1.6 

1.6 

1.9 

1-7 

0.6 

Construction 

63.6 

65.8 

65.4 

61.2 

+ 

2.3 

Manufacturing 

167.5 

185.6 

207.5 

193.6 

23.9 

Lurables 

73.1 

88.7 

98.5 

92.5 

i^'  ( 

Nondurable s 

9h.k 

96.9 

109.0 

101.1 

+ 

15.5 

Trans.    Ccrim.,  Util. 

95.0 

105.1 

1C4.9 

102.0 

+ 

10.4 

Whisp.  !^  Rptm*  1  Tradp 

186.6 

201.7 

220 .2 

216  6 

+ 

18.0 

Wholesale  Trade 

58.7 

67*4 

77.0 

76.4 

31.2 

Retail  Trade 

127.9 

134.3 

143.2 

l40.2 

: 

12.0 

Fin.,  Insur.,  R.E. 

^7.5 

57.4 

66.0 

67.3 

+ 

38.9 

Service 

97.0 

109.8 

135.3 

138.0 

: 

39.6 

Regular  Gov 't .  Estabs . 

ii^l.6 

169.5 

196.0 

208.0 

33.4 

Federal 

71.2 

83.5 

79.2 

79.2 

+ 

11.2 

Defense 

NA 

59.9 

49.6 

49.4 

Nondefense 

NA 

23.6 

29.6 

29.8 

State  8c  Local  Gov't. 

70.4 

86.0 

116.8 

128.8 

+ 

65.9 

Education 

28.1 

35.8 

55.1 

65.9 

+ 

96.1 

These  statistics  Include  the  six  ccimties  of  Alaneda,  Centra  Costa,  Marin, 
San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  and  Solano. 

2/ 

—  Preliminary 


Source :    California  Department  of  Employment 

Department  of  Research  and  Statistics 
as  per  req.uest  of  Ford  Project 
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TABLE  3^ 


AVERAGE  l^UMBER  OF  SALARY  AIJD  WAGE  WCRKERS  EMPLOYED 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  I95O-I96O  AND  THE 
PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL  LABOR  FORCE  UNEMPLOYED 


Year 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 


Numloer  Employed" 


1/ 


805, 9C6 
872,700 
887,3CO 
897,200 
875,600 
899,100 
93^,800 
951,500 
936,600 
967,100 
1,009,808 

3/ 

1,15^,000      Feb.  1961 


2/ 

Percentage  Unemployed-- 
(February") 


10. i|- 

4.5 

4.8 
4.6 
6.0 
5A 
^.5 
4.5 
7.6 
5.9 
5.7 
7.1 


~    Labor  force  totals  are  computed  from  employer  tax  reports  and 
separate  estimates  are  made  for  the  self-employed,  domestics 
and  farm  workers.     (Average  number  for  12-month  period.) 

2/ 

— '  The  percentage  unemployed  estimates  are  made  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  insurance  claims  and  the  possible  total  work  force. 


3/ 


The- estimate  of  7.lfo  of  our  labor  force  has  placed  San  Francisco 
on  the  list  of  distressed  job  centers,  as  of  March  1,  I961. 


Source :    California  Departr.ent  of  Employment 
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TABLE  35 


1950  -  i960  BY  AGES  III  SAl^  FRAITCISCO 

Porc';r.'fc 

Arcs 

April  1950                  April  I960 

of  Change 

ih 

6,476  7,871 

+  22.6 

15 

6,5^4  T,9C0 

+  23.1 

16 

6,420  7,935 

+  23.6 

IT 

7,c6o  8,272 

+  17.2 

l8 

8  82s                             Q  OQS 

19 

10,675  8,878 

-  16.8 

20 

11,380  9,422 

-  17.2 

UNDER  20 

178,000  199.000 

11.8 

1  Q50 

l4,C00  population  ur-ier  1  year 

i960 

10,000  population  under  1  year 

i960  - 

740,316  total  population  for  San  Francisco 

Percent  18-64  years         -  62.9 

Percent  65 -over  years      -  12.6 

Percent  married  -  l4  and  over    -    male  - 

58.2 

female 

54.1 

Change  in  population  -  I95O-196O 

Percent 

1950  i960 

of  Chansie 

Population 

775.357  740,316 

-  4.5 

Source:    San  Francisco  Putlic  Health,  Statistics  Department 
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CHART  1 
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PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT  1960-1970 

OCCUPATION 
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CHART  6 
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PERCENT  OF  WOMEN  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP 
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>              10            20            30             40            SO  60 
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NATIONAL  MANPOWER  TRENDS 


CHART  7 

(MllllOttS) 

NUMIIR  or  WORKERS  IN  19*0   * 

SUBTRAai 

rtllrtatit, 
■•frl(|«, 

(kll^btailai,  tl<.  -15. S 

H60  WORKERS  STIll  IN  UIOR  FORCE  IN  1970   58.1 

ADD: 

Yo»«|  MtroBtj  .............  '7i.O 

Adult  W«Bfl 

rtm.1.9  t.  ..rk   .3.0 

NUMIER  OF  WORKERS  IN  1970    87.1 


CHART  8 


OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEGRO  AND  WHITE  WORKERS 
OCCUPATION  IN  1959 

GROUP  PERCENT 

0  10  30  30  40 
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GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUC  1950-1970 
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CHART  11 

PERCENT  UNEMPLOYED  BY  AMOUNT  OF  EDUCATION  - 1959 


lESS  THAN  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRADUATION 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATION 


SOME  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


NATIONAL  MANPCWER  TRENDS 


CHART  12 

CHANGES  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP 
1950  TO  1960  AND  1960  TO  1970 

AGE  GROUP  MILLIONS 
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UNDER  25 
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45  AND  OVER 


CHART  13 

AMOUNT  OF  SCHOOLING  OF  NEW  YOUNG  WORKERS 
IN  THE  1960s  &  1950s 
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SOURCE:    MANPOWER  CHALLENGE  OP  THE  1960*3 
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Ciiiliii  likir  Firci 

Mntfriciltiril  Eapliraiit 

1S47    IS4I     1149     1151     1ISI     1)52    1953     1954     1955    1951    1957     1951     1959    1919     1911  1912 


LABOR  FORCE  ESTIMATES 
(Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over) 
November  and  December  I960  and  December  1959 


Net  change 


Employment  status 


Dec.  4-10     Nov.  6-12 
1960  1960 


Dec.  6-12 
1959 


Nov. -Dec.    Dec.  1959" 
1960        Dec.  1960 


Civilian  labor  force 


Employed   66,009,000      67,182,000     65,699.000  -1,173.000 


Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Unemployed  .  .  . 


70,549.000      71.213,000  69.276,000 


-66,000  1.273,000 


4,950,000 
61,059.000 
4,540,000 


5,666,000 
61,516,000 
4,031,000 


4.811,000 
60,888,000 
3,577,000 


Not  in  the  labor  force  .    53,403,000      52,476,000  52.225,000 


■716.000 
-457,000 
509,000 


310,000 
139,000 
171,000 
963,000 


927,000  1.178,000 


SOURCE:     Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  Labor  Statistics 
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CHART  15 


CHART  16 


PART-TIME  WORKERS  1950-1970 
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AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  LABOR  FORCE 
CALIFORNIA  AND  UNITED  STATES,  1975 
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